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TWO VIEWS ON LISTENING: 
I DO YOU KNOW HOW TO LISTEN? 


WENDELL JOHNSON 


E ARE ENGULFED by a sea of sound. Only the deaf are privileged to 

know the peace of utter stillness. Sound is so much with us that we 
perform the wonder of listening almost as unconsciously as the beasties afield. 
We listen for the most part as artlessly as we breathe. But, while under 
practically all circumstances Nature and the medulla oblongata will attend to 
our breathing for us, we can entrust our listening to our reflexes only at the 
risk of losing our birthrights. 

As speakers, men have become schooled in the arts of persuasion, and with- 
out the counter-art of listening a man can be persuaded — even by his own 
words — to eat foods that ruin his liver, to abstain from killing flies, to vote 
away his right to vote, and to murder his fellows in the name of righteousness. 
The art of listening holds for us the desperate hope of withstanding the spread- 
ing ravages of commercial, nationalistic and ideological persuasion. Unless 
the gentle watchword, ‘Listen!’ becomes an arresting command, we may not halt 


in time the stampede of humanity in its pursuit of the enchanting tootling of 
the Pied Piper of Doom. 


Ww WE regard in babies as the ability to listen turns out on closer ex- 
amination to be merely the ability to hear. The great majority of babies 
have this basic ability, although some do not, and the number of American 
school children who are significantly hard of hearing is so large that if they 
were all brought together in one place they would make a city as big as 
Chicago. It is clear that when hearing is deficient, boredom, fatigue, and 
wandering attention or daydreaming are likely to replace good listening. In 
from three to five per cent of university students impaired hearing is a prob- 
lem from either a medical or an educational point of view. These are civilian 
statistics; for veterans the incidence is higher. One of the goods blown by 
the ill winds of the recent war is to be seen in expanded hearing conservation 
programs which hold advantages for the entire population. 

Although modern electronic hearing aids and more effective lip reading 
instruction make normal hearing less essential to normal listening than it used 
to be, it is still one of the greatest assets a person can have. If you would im- 
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prove your listening, therefore, it is common sense that you look first of all to 
your hearing. In case of doubt, see an ear, nose and throat specialist. This 
basic precaution will be taken for granted so far as the remainder of this 
discussion is concerned. 


meses done by the U.S. Navy at Pensacola during the last war, and 
reported in part in the Journal of Speech Disorders by Professor M. D. 
Steer of Purdue University, yielded some very important leads concerning the 
requirements of effective listening. The studies were done under conditions of 
high-level noise involved in communication between planes, within planes, and 
between plane and ground. Under these conditions four factors were important; 
three of them always are. These three factors were the speaker, the listener, 
and the message. The fourth factor was the mechanical means of communication. 
It was found that communication was most effective when the speaker spoke 
with a somewhat higher pitch, more monotonously, and more slowly than usual. 
Moreover, standardized messages made for better comprehension on the part 
of the listener; and it was found that the optimum length of these messages 
was roughly between three and six words. 

What all this means for purposes of listening under ordinary conditions 
may be put with some confidence quite briefly. It is likely that listening habits 
could be materially improved if speakers, including radio announcers and com- 
mentators, were trained to speak more slowly, with simpler — or at least more 
meaningful — patterns of inflection, and in shorter sentences containing more 
commonly used words. Undoubtedly something is to be learned in this con- 
nection from Amos and Andy. During their program one evening Andy com- 
plained that Amos was talking ‘ "bout 125 words a minute,’ but that he couldn't 
listen ‘more’n 118 words a minute.’ 

With respect to rate, listening and reading present similar problems. It is 
possible to read 600 to 800 words a minute, provided the comprehension to be 
achieved does not require elaborate exploration of meaning and implication, 
or sensitive attention to style. A textbook on algebra, a set of instructions for 
building a boat, or “The Gettysburg Address,’ however, are not to be read, 
for mature or practical comprehension, at 600 to 800 words a minute. Just 
so, one can listen after a fashion to the most rapid speech of which anyone is 
capable. Radio speech at the relatively standard rate of from 150 to 225 words 
per minute is for most listeners intelligible, phrase by phrase. But it is not 
always comprehensible with respect to its logical structure, factual reliability, 
ramified implications, or artistic qualities. Comprehension in this thoughtful 
sense is seldom, if ever, exercised by people who listen on the run to speakers 
who jabber too fast to invite leisurely reflection. 

Professor Steer reported one other extremely important finding, and it serves 
to underscore what has just been said. It was found that inefficient listening 
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resulted from an overly tense attitude. The men who most often failed to 
comprehend the messages were those who strained too intently to recognize 
every word and syllable. They had to be taught to do two things: first, to lean 
back and relax; second, to keep up with the message instead of pondering 
over the words they had missed. While preoccupied with trying to figure out 
the words that were not quite clear, they tended to lose out on the words 
that followed. On the other hand, by keeping up with the incoming message 
they usually picked up the clues, provided by subsequent words, which enabled 
them to make out what they had missed. Put in the form of a general prin- 
ciple, the men had to be trained to listen to the whole context rather than to 
isolated words or phrases. 

Professor Steer’s findings imply that wherever listening is carried on — in 
classrooms, on the telephone, by radio, over the luncheon table, on the sub- 
way — it pays to stay fairly relaxed and not to get bogged down by unusual 
or indistinct or momentarily disregarded fragments. There is an old maxim: 
when in doubt, read on. It applies to listening, too. The time to ask, ‘what did 
you say?’ comes after the speaker has really finished. 


gen Naval research findings, however, are only part of the story. Many 
additional things have been learned by close and shrewd observers in those 
situations where effective listening is particularly essential. One such situation 
is to be found in the psychological clinic. In a fundamental sense, a psycho- 
logical counselors and psychiatrists operate a good deal of the time as pro- 
fessional listeners. Over the years, particularly since Freud, they have learned 
the hard way that for listening to be effective certain principles or rules must 
be observed. 

Two of these principles are essentially those emphasized by Professor 
Steer’s findings: stay relatively relaxed and hear the speaker out. The psy- 
chologists have elaborated and supplemented these basic rules, however, in sev- 
eral ways. As developed by these professionals, the procedure of the good 
listener seems simple, sensible — and most unusual. The great contribution of 
the late Dr. Sigmund Freud lay not only in what he discovered about human 
personality but also in the method by which he discovered it. In fact, one need 
not subscribe to Freud’s theories in order to admire his methods. Fundamen- 
tally, this method grew out of Freud's discovery that in order to get to know 
and understand the patient it is necessary for the doctor to refrain from giving 
advice, to abstain from moral judgments, and to listen patiently and for a 
long, long time while the patient talks as freely as he will and in extra- 
ordinary detail. This was certainly something new in medical practice, and the 
fierce opposition to Freud arose not only out of the. shocked sensibilities of 
the lay public, but also out of the outraged pride of a medical profession 
accustomed to giving orders rather than giving painstaking attention to any- 
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thing and everything the patients might want to say to their physicians. In 
effect, Freud was telling the doctors to button their lips, to be humble, to stop 
lecturing their patients, and start learning from them. 

For all practical purposes, this was the beginning of the modern develop- 
ment of listening as a fine art. Freud's beginnings were substantial and they 
have been extended by many who have followed him. Of these, Professor Carl 
Rogers of the University of Chicago, is one of the most widely known. His 
book, Counseling and Psycho-therapy, published in 1942, may be viewed as 
a handbook for anyone who would become an effective listener. Perhaps the 
one word that sums up Roger's listening method most aptly is the term 
‘permissive. What it means in practice is that the client (a term Rogers 
prefers to ‘patient’) is fully permitted to say whatever he likes without fear of 
blame — or danger of misdirective approval. The counselor confines his re- 
marks mainly to restating what the client has said (although usually in 
slightly different words), so that the client feels not only that he is being lis- 
tened to, but that he is being genuinely understood. 

The procedure is commonly referred to as nondirective counseling. It tends 
to have two important effects. It encourages the client to speak freely and 
fully. For this reason, and also because of the attitude the counselor must 
maintain in order to listen in such a fashion, it tends to make for an unusual 
depth of understanding of the client by the counselor. This colors the entire 
relationship beneficially with constructive effects so far as the client is con- 
cerned. The general principle pointed up by all this is that not only does 
effective listening have its rewards, but also to be listened to permissively and 
at length has generally good effects. It is an ancient wisdom that talk is cur- 
ative; a modern refinement is that talk is most curative when done to a per- 
missive listener. 


— significant contribution to the art of listening has been made in 
recent years by general semantics. General semantics is by no means 
exclusively concerned with the art of listening. It provides a general approach 
to problems of evaluation, stressing the rudiments of scientific method, so 
formulated as to be useful from moment to moment in daily living. The con- 
tributions it makes to the art of listening are to be found especially in certain 
key questions it encourages the listener to ponder as he attends to any speaker. 

The first of these questions is particularly potent, although it may sound 
drably familiar and appear at first glance to be too obvious to warrant special 
attention. It is simply this: What does the speaker mean? The word to be 
scrutinized in this question is ‘mean.’ Generally speaking, we take for granted 
that what the speaker means by what he says is precisely what we would 
mean if we were to say the same thing. We forget that the meaning of a word 
is not in the word; it is in the person who uses it or responds to it. And people 
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differ. So it is that a word means different things to different persons, in dif- 
ferent contexts, under different circumstances. The skilful listener, therefore, 
starts with the attitude that he doesn’t know what the speaker's words mean to 
the speaker, and that in order to find out, as well as he might, he must attend 
to the context and the circumstances. He exercises the further attitude that 
any interpretation he may make of the speaker's words will be his own 
interpretation, not necessarily universal, and that he must take full responsibility 
for it himself. 

Because he has such attitudes, the semantic listener demands a great deal 
of the speaker. What he demands primarily is that the speaker operate with 
similar attitudes. It falls upon the speaker, therefore, to take special pains 
to make his own meanings as clear as possible, to choose his words well — and 
to distrust them, to suspect them of vagueness and ambiguity, to suspect his 
own interpretations of them of being personal and private, in need of pains- 
taking clarification. It is positively startling to imagine what might happen 
in future political campaigns for example, if all the listeners in this country 
were to insist that the candidates leave no statement unclarified beyond reason- 
able question. 

This what-do-you-mean? attitude can be cultivated to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and as developed by certain students of general semantics its effects in pro- 
moting clear-headedness is marked. If the attitude ever takes hold on a national 
scale, advertising is going to have to undergo a major operation, if indeed, it will 
be able to survive at all. Radio commentators, professors, editorial writers, 
politicians, and other word-hucksters will be caught woefully short of syllables 
if ever the school children of this country are taught to recognize and demand 
significant clarity in verbal discourse. 

After a general semanticist has discovered what you mean, he also wants 
to know what reliable factual observations have been made — or could be made 
how, when and where — in order to verify your statements. In other words, 
his second question is, ‘How do you know?’ He wants to know what you are 
are talking about in a down-to-earth, factual, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching sense. He wants to see the data. He wants photographs. He is ask- 
ing for a demonstration. He is saying, Show me.’ At the very least, he wants 
a diagram. As he listens to your words, he insists on being able to visualize 
what they might refer to. He is the most demanding listener the world has 
ever known. 

This does not mean that he is intolerant of ‘abstractions’ and generalizations. 
He insists upon them no less than other listeners do. It is only that he insists, 
also, that they be defensible. He merely asks, quite reasonably, that evidence 
supporting them be produced, or if it can’t be he wants to know the procedures 
whereby it might be obtained. Before he takes your check he wants to 
know that it actually represents money in the bank. He asks not only that 
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your statements be clear — that they refer to something unambiguously — but 
also that they be valid. A true statement is necessarily clear, but a clear state- 
ment is not necessarily true. In the immortal words of the University of 
Chicago’s grand old professor of physiology, Anton J. Carlson, the general 
semanticist is continually asking, “Vat is de effidence?’ It is a question that pro- 
motes extremely efficient listening. 

A third basic semantic question is this: “What is the speaker leaving out?’ 
This encourages the extraordinary art of listening for what the speaker does 
not say. What he does not say turns out, as a rule, to fall into one of three 
general categories. He may leave out important factual details; he may fail 
to draw certain possible conclusions, while overstressing the ones he favors; 
and he may neglect to develop the implications of the conclusions he does 
draw. The good listener, then, hears far more than the speaker says; he hears 
what he might have said, too. And what he might have said not infrequently 
renders what he does say inadequate, irrelevant, or misleading. 

The good listener realizes that there are no exhaustible subjects — certainly 
not the subject of good listening. But one more point remains to be emphasized. 
It is that in order to listen effectively, one must disregard symbols of authority, 
in and of themselves. A speaker's family name, his title, academic degrees, 
the uniform he wears, the name of his sponsor, or the banners that flutter about 
him as he speaks are not necessarily ‘effidence’ of the reliability or validity of 
his remarks. Moreover, the quality of his voice, the color of his skin, the slant 
of his eyes, his height, weight and apparent age guarantee nothing with respect 
to the wisdom or foolishness of what he says. Truth can be lisped, stuttered, or 
twanged through the nose just as well as it can be molded by a meticulous 
Harvard or Oxford tongue. It can be mispronounced. It may be ungrammatical. 
Whether it comes in a satin case or a paper bag is a matter of no importance. 
To a general semanticist the Men of. Distinction are first of all, and often 
solely, just colored pictures. The art of listening involves realistic appraisal of 
the conventional symbols of authority, as such. 


© MUCH, at least, we know with reasonable certainty about the art of 

listening. It is a simple, difficult and neglected art. It does not ‘come 
naturally’ — although it might if our education did not prevent it. Our edu- 
cation, however, shows signs of blowing up a rain, so to speak. In courses in 
general semantics, speech, the psychology of language, and in other, sometimes 
unlikely, courses, in a steadily increasing number of colleges and universities, 
an ever larger number of students are being taught how to listen so as to come 
out by a different door from that wherein they went. 

What is being taught to these students — and what has been presented 
here — may be summarized quite briefly: In order to cultivate the art of 
listening, one must at least relax and hear the speaker out — with a permissive 
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understanding attitude, disregarding the speaker's symbols of authority, or 
lack of them, all the while asking, “What does he mean?’ ‘How does he know?’ 
and “What is he leaving out?’ 

As Stuart Chase once remarked concerning the rudiments of straight think- 
ing, so one may say of the principles of effective listening: they are not hard 
to learn, they are just unusual. In the meantime, our need to learn them and 
apply them is becoming more and more urgent. As the world grows more 
omniously voluble by the hour, the words we hurl at each other are no more 
confusing and maddening, or clarifying and calming, than our habits of listen- 
ing permit them to be. Until they reach our ears they are mere sound waves, 
gentle breezes, harmless as a baby’s breath. It is through the alchemy of listen- 
ing that they become transformed into the paralyzing and convulsant toxins of 
distrust and hate —or the beneficent potions of good will and intelligence. 

In this fact lies our gravest warning and our greatest hope. The Pied Pipers 
of Doom will prance away down the road, each one a clown tootling to him- 


self, not until — but just as soon as — we have cultivated an appreciation of 
finer music. 


Il. THE TASK OF THE LISTENER* 


S. l HAYAKAWA 


7 WORD-MANIPULATING professions have of necessity grown in impor- 
tance with increasing economic interdependency in a technological world. 
The more industrialized society becomes, the more carefully must human effort 
be coordinated — and this coordination is achieved by language. The more 
interdependent society becomes, the more communications there must be. The 
need for everyone to be understood (or at least to be heard) by other persons, 
by other classes of society, by people of other faiths, occupations, other 
economic interests, other nationalities, is a direct outcome of this vast social 
interdependency which industrialization has created. 

The result of this vast need for communication created by the modern 
world is familiar to us all. The citizen of today, Christian or Jew or Mo- 
hammedan, financier or farmhand, stockbroker or stockboy, has to interpret 
more words a day than the citizen of any earlier time in world history. Literate 
or semiliterate, we are assailed by words all day long: news commentators, soap 
Operas, campaign speeches, newspapers, the propaganda of pressure groups or 
governments — all of these trying to tell us something, to manipulate our be- 

* Reprinted by permission from Communication in General Education, edited by 


Earl James McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1949). 
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liefs, whether about the kind of toothpaste to use or the kind of economic 
system to support. We are told these many things sometimes for our own 
good, and sometimes for the good of those who tell and not for ours. We 
are living in a time when millions of dollars are spent each day by people who 
want to make up our minds for us. 

It is natural that this kind of climate should generate widespread scepticism. 
Confronted by the clamor of a thousand contradictory voices, our tendency is 
to say ‘Let’s not believe anybody!’ We therefore have many sceptics in the 
modern world — people who simply refuse to believe anything. In my own 
experience I have found that such sceptics belong to two large groups: first, 
there is the working class group of sceptics, who tend to disbelieve all news- 
papers, all the propaganda of the employing classes, and most of the propa- 
ganda of their union leaders. They are left believing, by and large, only what 
they learn from face-to-face contact with people whom they have learned to 
know and trust. 

The second class of sceptics is found among those who are themselves in 
the word-manipulating professions. They have seen, or been party to, so 
many phony publicity stunts, slanted news stories, deceptive political campaigns, 
or ill-advised public relations drives, that they take a kind of professional pride 
in not believing anything. I should also include in this class of sceptics some 
academic people of my acquaintance who are so clever that they see through 
everything: the logical weaknesses of the arguments for capitalism or against 
it; the weaknesses of the arguments both of theists and atheists; the shortcom- 
ings of science and the shortcomings of the alternatives to science. These sceptics 
of the word-manipulating class are perhaps in an even sadder state than 
the working-class sceptics, because the latter at least continue to believe in each 
other as partners in work, and they believe in the realities of their work. When 
a man digs potatoes, he does not doubt the reality and validity of potatoes. 
But the sceptic of the word-manipulating class is sceptical above all things of 
the validity and worth of his own work, because if all communications are sus- 
pect, so are his own. This conviction leads to the kind of disintegration into 
cynicism (and sometimes drink) not uncemmon in the journalistic profession, 
in advertising, in politics, and (we are forced to admit) in academic life. 


B” THE PROBLEMS of the sceptic, whether naive or sophisticated, are the 
problems confronting everyone who lives in an age of the loudspeaker, 
the power of press, and the mass circulation media. How does anyone find 
the needle of legitimate meaning in the haystacks of nonsense? How does one 
find the few cuts of real beefsteak hidden somewhere, we hope, in the carloads 
of baloney? Is it in this situation that, in our time, the science of semantics has 
arisen. Briefly stated, semantics is the study of the relationships between symbol 
and reality, between language and behavior, between words and their conse- 
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quences.! One of the basic questions of semantics, then is, ‘What kinds of 
meaning can language convey?’ 

If I may simplify (or oversimplify) the answers given to this question in 
semantic literature, a useful way of classifying the functions of language is to 
divide them into four.? First, there is the informative function, an example of 
which is found in such a sentence as “The car is in the garage.’ The ‘truth’ of 
an informative statement is determined by looking beyond the words and at the 
facts. In other words, one looks into the garage to see if the car is there. 

Second, there is language that is used to set up language. This I shall call 
(after the terminology of Charles Morris) the systemic use of language. Before 
we can say, ‘The car is in the garage,’ we have to come to some agreement as 
to what we shall call ‘cars,’ ‘garages,’ and so on. Systemic language gives in- 
formation about our linguistic systems so that information about the world 
may be conveyed. Language is not merely names, but systems of names and 
named relationships. (The number system, for example, is a system of con- 
secutive sound-clusters socially agreed upon as being applicable in a certain, 
pre-established order.) The ‘truth’ of systemic statements is determined by 
logical consistency. 

Third, there is the directive function of language. A statement of the 
kind, ‘No parking,’ says nothing descriptive about the world. It simply tries 
to control future behavior. 

Fourth, there is what may be called the expressive or valuative function of 
language, in which one expresses preferential feelings toward something: 
‘That's a lovely hat you have on,’ “The free entereprise system is the finest 
system on earth.’ 

This, however, is the barest skeleton of our system of classification. Lan- 
guage being infinitely rich and complex, and human beings being endlessly re- 
sourceful in styles of saying things, we rarely have the four uses of language in 
simple, clearly recognizable form. Some of the complexities can be exemplified 
in a few sample sentences drawn from everyday life; the full complexities can, of 
course, only be studied in whole pages of rich and thoughtful prose or verse. 
But here are some trivial samples: 


‘Magic Baking Powder contains no alum.’ This statement is on the surface 
informative. It has valuative connotations, however, since it is implied that 


*A major aspect of this study is the contrast between healthy and pathological re- 
actions to symbols (including the linguistic) drawn by A. Korzybski in Science and Sanity: 
An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa., 
1933). See also Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries (New York: Harper, 1946); 
Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in Human Affairs (New York: Harper, 1941) ; Hayakawa, 
Language in Thought and Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949). 


* See especially Charles Morris, Signs, Language, and Behavior (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1946). 
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inferior baking powders contain alum. It has also a directive function, suggest- 
ing that you buy this kind. 

‘Bill is a communist. Although this statement is systemic in form, it can, 
depending on context, be used informatively, directively, or valuatively. 

‘Best motor oil.’ Ordinarily valuative, but in technical discourse where such 
criteria as the Society of Automotive Engineers’ standards are previously agreed 
upon, this statement can be informative. 

‘If you spell it backwards, it spells “‘Nature’s."”’ This is, I suppose, a sys- 
temic statement, but it is certainly used for its valuative and directive impli- 
cations. 

One logical consequence of this fourfold distinction of the functions of 
language is that there are at least four different meanings possible for the ex- 
pression ‘talking sense.’ We must all talk some kind of sense in order to be 
believed. One can talk sense informatively, systemically, directively, or valua- 
tively. Each function of language has its own criteria of meaningfulness. In 
order to examine these, let us look at these four uses of language at their highest 
development, since obviously the most important linguistic events do not re- 
main forever at the simple-minded levels of discourse quoted in the examples 
above. 

The sum-total of all the verified statements made in carefully refined in- 
formative language — information about the earth, stars, animals, plants, so- 
ciety, digestion, health — constitute the body of knowledge which we call 
science. What we call ‘good reporting’ and ‘accurate description’ are also high 
products of the informative uses of language. It is the concern of the scientist, 
whatever his field, to describe accurately, to report well, and to increase the 
number, the scope, and the generality of his verifiable statements. In one sense 
of the term, the scientist's language represents one kind of semantic ideal. 

But before the scientist can talk sense at all, he has to set up a vocabulary 
and a language. For this reason, systemic training is part of the training of 
a scientist: he has to learn chemical symbols, mathematics, systems of notation, 
systems of weights and measures, all of which are special refinements of lan- 
guage. Logic is also a systemic discipline; it tells what statements may legiti- 
mately follow what other statements — it says nothing at all about the in- 
formative truth of statements as they apply to the world outside of language. 
Mathematics is also pure systemic discourse. It sets up languages of a variety 
of structures, enabling specialized accurate discourse about an indefinite num- 
ber of actual or imagined situations. Grammar, too, is a systemic discipline, 
and it is a sound tradition that insists that all students be taught grammar. 
However, there is something radically wrong with the way it is ordinarily 
taught. The effect of systemic discipline is normally to make discourse pos- 
sible. But the effect of usual grammatical instruction is to paralyze students so 
that they become afraid to use their own language. 
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I have said that logical consistency is the important criterion of talking 
sense in a systemic language. In practical terms, such consistency means, in 
our own utterances, that what we say at one moment should bear a recognizable 
relationship to what we say at other moments. Unless some consistent relation- 
ship exists internally among the many utterances we make from time to time, 
we shall not be talking sense. 

Directive discourse, at its highest generality, is what we have traditionally 
called ‘ethics’ and ‘moral ideals.’ Religions, too, are powerful systems of direc- 
tives, giving us commandments about our attitudes and behavior. Another 
class of directives is law, which is the body of directives agreed upon by the 
members of any given society as necessary to be obeyed if that society is to 
continue to function. Still another class of directives is exemplified by ad- 
vertising and propaganda. 

How does one talk sense in directive utterances? Every directive, it seems 
to me, implies a promise, whether trivial or grave, whether limited or general. 
Certain satisfactions are promised as the result of obeying. The person who 
talks sense in directives is he who predicts accurately the consequences of fol- 
lowing his directives. 

The highest development of valuative utterance is to be found in liter- 
ature: the novel, the drama, poetry. Excellence in valuative utterance means 
that sensitive and subtle valuations have been made, exploring new areas of 
feeling, making new perceptions possible, enlarging human experience; it also 
means that the writer has not only managed to state his perceptions, but has also 
made the reader or listener know what it feels like to make such valuations. 
This, perhaps, is the ultimate magic of language: that Joseph Conrad has been 
to sea, and that we should feel, reading his novels, something of what he felt; 
that Shelley felt in the west wind a powerful symbol of his personal aspiration 
to be ‘destroyer and creator,’ and that we should, reading his poem, feel some- 
thing of his revolutionary spirit. 

I am not saying that literature and poetry are simply valuative, but that 
valuative content is a major ingredient. There are certainly systemic elements in 
all of art. The differences between a rambling narrative and a novel is that the 
latter is given an additional dimension by the fact that the novelist has ordered 
his events into a system of symbols that have a structure and a consistent set of 
internal relationships. 

One criterion of meaningfulness in valuative utterance is what we ordinarily 
call ‘sincerity,’ which simply means that when a man says, ‘My heart leaps up 
when I behold a rainbow in the sky,’ these words should stand for some kind 
of actual pleasurable excitations going on in the speaker's nervous system. 
Valuative language, like scientific language, must be refined and elaborated in 
order to make finer distinctions possible. The scientist cannot be limited, in his 
discussion of temperature, to the two words, ‘hot’ and ‘cold.’ Similarly, what- 
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ever some of our less articulate friends may believe, valuative utterances cannot 
be limited simply to such terms as ‘swell’ and ‘lousy.’ Literature performs the 
function, among others, of constantly refining valuative language, so that finer 
distinctions of valuation became statable. 


S$ STATED at the beginning, the task of the citizen today, to an unprece- 

dented degree is to distinguish sense from nonsense, confronted as we are 
by the greatest deluge of words that human beings have ever faced. And be- 
cause of the profound interdependency of the modern world, the penalties of 
not being able to distinguish sense from nonsense are severe. If employers 
believe a great deal of nonsense that is told them about labor unions, or if 
union members believe a great deal of nonsense about employers, the conse- 
quences are grave enough to involve the entire community. If we are told about 
the British experiment in socialized medicine solely through the nonsense of 
extreme partisans for and against socialized medicine, there will be no way 
in which we can profit from British experience. Even more seriously, if a time 
ever comes when nonsense crowds out all or almost all sense from radio, 
journalism, and the mass media, so that people are thrown into complete con- 
fusion, the word-manipulating professions, by having betrayed their basic trust 
of communicating accurately and well will have created the conditions under 
which civilization will no longer be able to survive — because civilization de- 
pends on communications faithfully made and therefore to some degree heeded. 
How to tell sense from nonsense is a crucial problem, therefore, to the listener, 
in order to insure his own survival, and to the speaker and writer, in order 
that they may faithfully perform their tasks. 

How, then, does one distinguish sense from nonsense? I believe that there 
is a general method in which we can be trained in this useful art. It is simply 
that we be trained to talk sense ourselves. Those who have disciplined them- 
selves to talk sense can tell whether or not others are talking sense, in the 
same way that people who have played baseball (even if unskillfully) can under- 
stand a professional ballgame better than those who have not. 

Let me explore some of the implications of this principle for academic life. 
It is clear, first of all, that no department of knowledge has a monopoly 
in talking sense, since there are at least four different kinds of sense. There 
is a tendency among some scientists to believe that they alone talk sense, while 
philosophers and literary people talk sentimental nonsense. Philosophers and 
literary people retaliate by holding that what they talk is a ‘higher wisdom,’ 
while the utterances of scientists are merely ‘instrumental’ knowledge for which 
exaggerated claims are made. Nevertheless, it is clear that since all of us, in 
everyday living, have need of all four kinds of sense, it is absurd for the scien- 
tist, the politician, the logician, the philosopher, or the poet to claim that his 
words are more important or more meaningful than those of other occupations. 
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In semantic theory we see the true unity of all knowledge. Valuative discourse 
must be based on knowledge of the world as it is, which knowledge is a func- 
tion of informative uses of language. Science, which is the accumulation of in- 
formative statements, although often claiming not to deal with values, is itself 
based on some of the most general values in existence, such as the preference 
of truth over error, of generality over the cataloguing of unrelated data, of 
intellectual cooperation over concealment and secrecy. Society itself does not 
exist except by virtue of commonly agreed-upon directives. And all other 
functions of language are made possible because each of them is refined by 
means of systemic disciplines. The four functions of language are therefore 
profoundly interrelated, and no one can afford not to avail himself of the re- 
sources of all of them. Those who fail to avail themselves of the accurate 
informative language of the medical profession are left at the mercy of the 
inaccurate information of patent-medicine ads. Those who fail to heed the 
highest directives of philosophy and religion obey instead the narrower direc- 
tives of one’s own special interest group, one’s social class, or one’s gang. 
Similarly with valuative utterances: those who fail to refine their valuations 
through contact with the best in literature, philosophy, and ethics, evaluate 
none the less, but they do so with the valuative clichés of the Hearst editorial, 
the drugstore greeting card, the movie fan magazine, Gabriel Heatter, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. Those who think they can live without science live by 
pseudo-science. Those who think they can live without poetry live by pseudo- 
poetry. A thorough understanding of semantic theory has the effect in edu- 
cation of cutting across departmental lines, unifying professions across dis- 
ciplines formerly regarded as distinct and separate. 

I shall not go into detail about the ways in which semantic theory affects 
education within the various subject-matter disciplines, but I shall sum them 
up in one sweeping generalization. In order to train our students in talking 
sense, we must first and foremost set them the example. When we inform, we 
must give the criteria by which our information may be checked. When we 
teach linguistic systems, we must demonstrate the need of special languages. 
When we direct, we must show reasoned grounds in social convention or in 
practical consequences of following our directive. When we evaluate, we must 
evaluate sensitively, earnestly, sincerely. 


fae ARE difficult prescriptions, because we are all caught in a semantic 
environment in which the rewards of life go not necessarily to him who 
talks sense, but to him who talks fast. Many of us have learned that technique 
and have practised it successfully for so many years that we have forgotten that 
any other formula exists. As Wendell Johnson has said, ‘Every speaker is his 
own most interested and affected listener’ — and many of us in education have 
talked so plausibly for so long that we have come to believe what we say. 
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Furthermore, in certain branches of knowledge nonsense has been in- 
stitutionalized, so that we have to memorize large amounts of it in order to 
get our advanced degrees. The reader may take his choice of examples on this 
point: according to logical positivists, much of philosophy is institutionalized 
nonsense; according to Veblen, most traditional economics is nonsense; accord- 
ing to Veblen, most traditional economics is nonsense; according to Jerome 
Frank and Felix Cohen, so is much of law; according to Thurman Arnold 
there is much traditional nonsense to be found in political science.* I feel that 
I memorized much nonsense in literary criticism and theory for my degree 
in English. But whatever these areas of institutionalized delusion may be, 
we who are trained in them have invested too much of our lives in them to 
start doubting their validity in middle age. So we go on talking. 

Let me sum up. The task of communication arts today is desperately urgent. 
We all have so much to learn, so much to understand, so much to unlearn, in 
order to function in the modern world. Whole new areas of new knowledge in 
science, technology, and social thought have opened up in the past few decades. 
We are called upon in addition now to understand the peoples of all parts 
of the earth if we are to live at peace with them. More than ever, everybody 
needs to know more and valuate more adequately, and if we remain stupid and 
ignorant about the implications of modern technology and about the nature of 
the peoples of Russia and Asia and Europe and the Middle East, there will be 
a terrible price to pay. 

Communication — accurate, meaningful communication — is urgent. Yet, 
as we all know, meaningless and misleading communication floods the news- 
stands, all but monopolizes the airwaves, and is rapidly taking over television. 
In order to sort the sense from nonsense — in order that people may begin 
to protest the nonsense that crowds almost all else off the mass media, there 
needs to be developed a public passion for sense. And it is this passion that we 
must develop in our courses in communication. 

Edmond Taylor, the war correspondent who wrote Richer by Asia, says in 
that book that the real enemy of mankind is the delusion inside the heads of 
so-called normal men. By delusion, he means what I have called nonsense — 
but especially the nonsense we talk to ourselves and believe. The delusions of 
the mentally ill are sufficiently obvious to be guarded against, but the shared 
delusions of normal people: the delusions Russians have about America and 

*See Rudolf Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1935); Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (New. York: Oxford U. P., 
1936); Thorstein Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class (New York: Modern Library) ; 
Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern Mind (New York: Brentano, 1930); Felix S. Cohen, 
“Transcendental Nonsense and the Functional Approach,’ ETC.: A Review of General 
Semantics, 11 (Winter, 1944-45), 82-115; Thurman W. Arnold, The Symbols of Gov- 


ernment and The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935 and 
1937). 
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Americans have about Russia; the delusions whites have about Negroes and 
Negroes have about whites — these are dangerous because they are not known 
by those who hold them to be delusions. Freeing the world of delusion is then 
a fundamental task of peace: undeluding Europe about Asia, Asia about 
America, America about Europe; undeluding Russians about America and 
Americans about Russia, and perhaps most important of all undeluding Amer- 
icans about America and Russians about Russia. When the myths are cleared 
from the people’s eyes the world over, we may finally see each other not as 
hobgoblins but as men. But where does one start clearing up the delusions the 
whole world suffers from? Taylor says that one of necessity starts with 
oneself: ‘Any victory over delusion in a single mind is a blow struck at the 
accumulation of group delusion which is the main cause of the world’s 
disunity.’ 

Communication is a mediatory art. Mediation, more often than not, means 
clearing up people's delusions about themselves and others so that human co- 
operation can begin. The teaching of communication cannot stop, therefore, 
with the inculcation of such. verbal skills as merely enable the writer or speaker 
to be more agreeable or plausible or persuasive, and enable the listener or 
reader to follow the meaning of what is said. It must go beyond these skills 
to a philosophical and ethical perception of the role of communication in human 
life. For the only settling of human conflict by other than communicative means 
is resort to force. And we can no longer afford to use force. 





The interest of the schizophrenic is concentrated on the word 
itself and it is the word that he endows with all the qualities which 
the so-called normal person sees mostly in things. . . . As a result, 
the schizophrenic is apt to appear bizarre to us, for since the word 
he uses becomes the important link and the substance of his think- 
ing, he endows the word and not the fact with all the affective 
values which objects usually have for us. 


GREGORY ZILBOORG, ‘Ambulatory Schizophrenias,” 
Psychiatry, 1V, 152 (May 1941) 








PLOGGLIES AND POLITICS 


FENTON JAMESON * 


With plogglies, then, everything can be explained very satisfactorily — to 
anyone who believes in plogglies. There are many plogglies scurrying around 
us today, although some of the modern plogglies are much more subtle than 
brownies, for example. One might say that they are more abstract. WENDELL 
JOHNSON. 


eenesien obscurantism, the mistaking of words for things, and belief in 
the magic of words are as widespread in politics as in any other field of 
human endeavor. Sir James Frazer's theory that the king evolved from the 
magician might easily be extended to explain the operations of the modern art 
of statecraft, were it not for the implications in The Golden Bough that the 
most successful chiefs were those who clearly recognized the inefficacy of their 
magic and used it only to hoodwink their followers. Although it is obvious 
that the employment of scare headlines and other propaganda techniques to de- 
lude the citizenry is still a major preoccupation of statesmen, an inquiry into 
the premises and theories on which much of the strategy and tactics of modern 
politics are based will show that word-magic, anthropomorphism, and other 
primitive notions are still working beliefs. 

To present examples of these magical notions about the nature of politics, 
I have tried to abstract, from specific actions and theories, some general prin- 
ciples which are commonly accepted and approved. When so isolated, these 
principles at once reveal their fundamentally nonsensical character.? 


I. Pursuit oF Locic 


There is a widespread belief that a given type of political structure will 
foster corresponding qualities in a nation because ‘it logically follows that....’ 
For example, it is believed that ‘democratic’ structures inevitably fosters ‘demo- 
cratic’ qualities, irrespective of historical evidence that may exist to the con- 
trary. 

Perhaps the best example of the application of this notion is the argument 

* A recent graduate of the Russian Institute of Columbia University, Mr. Jameson is 
now working toward a Ph.D. degree in government and public law. 

*Many of these examples were first brought to my attention by Professor Franz 
Neumann's lectures on German Government at Columbia University. 
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over the ‘innate’ qualities of ‘federalism’ vs. ‘centralism.’ In this article, ‘federal- 
ism’ is used as it is in the study of comparative government, to describe a govern- 
mental structure in which certain powers are exercised by regional organs of 
government and other powers by an over-all government of the nation as a 
whole. ‘Centralism’ is characteristic of a government in which all local powers 
are delegated from a central authority, which can alter, amend, or abolish them 
at will. The folklore of the United States, currently propagated by the political 
theorists of the National Association of Manufacturers and others, tells us that 
‘federalism’ is a good thing and very ‘democratic,’ because ‘it follows that local 
government will be more interested in local problems, will prevent dangerous 
concentrations of power,’ etc. This attitude stems from the political thinking of 
Jefferson and other early opponents of strongly centralized government who 
felt that the national government was the creature of the more powerful eco- 
nomic interests of the immediate post-revolutionary era. As representatives of 
the less wealthy elements in the population, they tried to minimize the powers of 
centralized government. Nevertheless, the direct heirs of the essentials of the 
Jeffersonian creed, Jackson, Wilson, and F. D. Roosevelt, have consistently con- 
tributed to the preeminence of the national government as opposed to the gov- 
ernments of the states. 

Beyond the United States, we find that Britain and France present examples 
of extreme ‘centralism.’ Power in both countries is concentrated in London 
and Paris; the central governments are in all things supreme. In Soviet Russia, 
on the other hand, ‘federalism’ is so broadly applied that the constitution 
guarantees to each of the constituent republics the right to secede, the right 
to maintain a separate army and to employ its own diplomatic representatives. 
In Imperial Germany, in addition to separate armies and certain matters of 
foreign relations, the states which joined into the Empire administered most 
of the business of the Emperor through their own administrative machinery. 
From the viewpoint of governmental structure, Imperial Germany was about 
as loosely federated as the United States under the Articles of Confederation. 
Regardless of avowed structure, however, both Soviet Russia and Imperial 
Germany developed into notoriously centralized governments. 

Current American political influence in Germany, often exerted by New 
Dealers who were fighting against the prerogatives of ‘States’ Righters’ at home, 
has been to incline the new Western Germany government toward ‘federalism.’ 
This influence has placed the control of the administration much more in the 
hands of reactionary landlords of Bavaria than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

The theory of the identity of class and party interests has, by similar reason- 
ing, led to the paradox of ‘democracy’ under the one-party system in Soviet 
Russia. Since, by Marxist definition, opposing political parties represent con- 
flicting class interests, it ‘logically follows’ that when socialism (which by defi- 
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nition obviates class conflicts) is achieved, one party is sufficient to represent 
the one remaining class. 

Reviewing the evidence, we see that political maxims such as those justify- 
ing ‘federalism’ and ‘centralism’ have no meaning apart from a specific con- 
text. The same type of governmental structure can play into the hands of very 
different interests in different situations. Discussions about the ‘intrinsic’ merits 
of such structures are futile because no intrinsic merits exist. 


II. PHysicAL ANALOGY 

Political phenomena are often explained by analogy to occurrences in the 
realm of physical science; the analogy is offered and accepted as proof of the 
correctness of the explanation. 

The classic example of this type of reasoning is found in the story of the 
revolt of the plebs in the days of the Roman Republic. They returned to the 
service of their patrician overlords when told that, like human hands, they must 
work to supply food to the patricians, whose social indispensability was proved 
when they were compared to the human stomach, which human hands must 
feed if they are to continue living. 

Orthodox economic theory suffers from the physical analogy of equilibrium, 
as C. E. Ayers, shows so well in his Theory of Economic Progress.2 The bene- 
ficent effects ascribed to physical equilibrium by 18th century theorizers, specu- 
lating on the discoveries of Newton, are now often said to be present when 
demand and supply are ‘in equilibrium.’ Modern physics, of course, puts little 
faith in notions about ‘natural harmony’ which led to the belief in equilibrium 
for equilibrium’s sake. But current economics has inherited this belief as a 
physical analogy and has neither brought it up to date by relating it to current 
physics nor recognized the basic fallacy of proving one theory by describing 
another. 

Currently, the most important physical analogy is that of the ‘power vacuum.’ 
Scholarly radio commentators and learned statesmen have explained the post- 
war world almost solely in terms of ‘power vacuum,’ that is, in terms of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. expanding into areas vacated by former powers (Ger- 
many, England, Japan, etc.). That the former two nations have vastly increased 
their influence and hegemony over other parts of the globe at the expense of 
defeated or weakened countries is obvious, but this fact has nothing to do with 
the differential pressures of fluids, as implied in the term ‘power vacuum.’ 
How, for instance, does the present status of Sweden, Finland, Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, Israel, or India fit into the concept of the ‘power vacuum’? 

The danger of this figure of speech is that it leads to the notion that every 
corner of the earth must be in one sphere or the other, that no territory can be 
neutral and that no agreement is possible. On the other hand, what the evi- 


*C. E. Ayres, Theory of Economic Progress (Chapel Hill 1944) 65 ff. 
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dence shows is that there is no blind physical force irresistibly polarizing the 
world, but rather that great powers sometimes do influence small countries, 
but sometimes they don’t, and sometimes they can’t. Reworded as ‘Often large 
nations exert influence on small nations,’ the phrase about ‘Power expanding 
into a vacuum’ loses all of its grandeur, which was, after all, its only recom- 
mendation. 


III. Macic Worps AND PATTERNS 


It is believed that certain words, symbols or ceremonies will insure, merely 
by their presence in the system, either ‘good’ or ‘bad’ government. 

Many people have believed that proportional representation would guarantee 
good government. While the system no doubt has its merits, it appears to 
have helped rather than hindered the Nazis in their conquest of German de- 
mocracy. This is not the place to present extensive statistics on elections 
under the Weimar Constitution; it is my belief, however, that research among 
these figures will show that such effect as proportional representation exerted 
probably favored the Nazis, if it favored anybody. 

Among the symbols of ‘good’ government are constitutions, preferably with 
noble words inscribed therein concerning the dignity of man and his rights. 
Western Germany and Japan are now in possession of excellent examples of 
this sort of fetish and are consequently now ‘democratic.’ The general prevalence 
of these symbols on both sides in the cold war is so extensive, however, that 
much of their former charm is now lacking, at least in regard to their potency 
among nations on the other side of the struggle. It is well to recall here that 
the American Constitution is one of the shortest and simplest, and that 
Britain has none at all. 

Functioning constitutions are instruments of government, drawn up by 
specific groups to obtain concrete ends. They are rarely embodiments of 
abstract principles of government. When the language of a constitution 
so far transcends recognizable political reality as to consist almost exclusively 
of grandiose abstractions, one may be reasonably sure that its purpose is to 
obscure rather than to clarify the directions of intended political effort. Con- 
stitutions can give expression to political realities; they can never create them. 


IV. INCARNATION 


Nations or institutions are often endowed with an animate and cohesive 
body of faculties. 

This phenomenon is usually obvious; the resort to a ‘legal fiction’ in law 
frequently involves these animate abstractions; large corporations and the na- 
tional governments are almost always so endowed and in many cases the 
slenderness of the realities on which such abstractions are based is so obvious 
that they are generally considered innocuous phantasies. 
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Such incarnate abstractions, however, are not always innocuous. They can 
lead to gross delusions and have severe repercussions. The concept of sov- 
ereignty in international law is one instance in which the consequences of ‘in- 
carnation’ are extremely serious. 

Sovereignty is spoken of as a quality which ‘states’ possess. In fact, the 
rather metaphysical conception of the ‘state’ seems almost entirely to depend 
on whether or not it can be said to possess ‘sovereignty.’ The relation between 
sovereignty and the state is not unlike that between the body and soul of 
primitive man. Sovereignty, like the Trobriand Islanders’ Baloma, or spirit, 
is apparently indestructible and lingers around the carcass of a defunct gov- 
ernment for a while and eventually enters a young government, infusing it with 
its own spirit and creating a ‘state.’ Some insight into the sacred nature of 
sovereignty can be found in the statement of the United States to the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council to the effect that in creating a trusteeship out of 
certain Pacific archipelagos, it would allow no international inspection, rule as 
it saw fit, but expressly would not assume ‘sovereignty’ over the islands in 
question. 

Its comic aspect aside, the belief in the indestructibility of ‘sovereignty’ is 
bound to have far-reaching and possibly violent consequences in Germany. 
In most of the standard works on international law, there appears to be only 
one method by which a victorious nation can occupy and police the territory 
of the vanquished; namely, belligerent occupation. Hyde's International Law 
describes this as follows: 


being ‘essentially provisional,’ [it] does not serye to transfer sov- 
ereignty over the territory controlled, although the de jure sovereign is, 


during the period of occupancy, deprived of power to ‘exercise its rights 
as such.° 


Hyde, a few pages on, comments on deprivation of property, suppression 
of political activity, transfer of territory, and so on, in this manner: 


If the occupant is guilty of such abuses and resorts to internationally 
illegal conduct in his treatment of persons or property within the district 
under his control, the de jure sovereign is believed to possess a solid 
right to demand full reparation upon restoration of peace.‘ 


Codified reinforcement of Hyde's opinion (which is considered among the 
most authoritative in America) can be found in Article XLII of the Hague 
Treaty of 1907, which constitutes the regulations under which belligerent 
occupation is to be carried out: “The authority of the legitimate power having 
in fact passed into the hands of the occupant, the latter shall [respect], unless 


* John Hyde, International Law, 1878. 
* Ibid., 1880. 
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absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the country.’ Article XXIII says 
that the occupant can not abolish or suspend the rights of nationals of the 
hostile party.* Furthermore, there is a large body of precedent, dictum, and 
treaty stipulation in the United States which strongly backs all of these rigid 
limitations governing belligerent occupation.” 

The most cursory investigation into the actions of military governments in 
Germany will clearly demonstrate that such regulations have no application 
to policies adopted there. Pieces of Germany have been given to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, France, Belgium, and Holland. Large numbers of 
people have been denied certain of their rights as citizens. Factories have been 
dismantled and hauled away. No German government exists and such local 
autonomy as is now exercised by the Western German Republic has been 
granted only under the strict regulations of the Occupation Statute, which 
leave no doubt as to who has the final say. Yet, so pervasive is the notion 
of the indestructibility of this essence of the ‘state,’ ‘sovereignty,’ that the 
occupying powers proclaim that Germany has been governed under the rules 
of belligerent occupation. 

There is a concept of international law, albeit a nearly obsolete one, which 
fits almost completely the course of action that the military governments in 
Germany have taken. Oppenheim’s International Law labels it ‘subjugation’: 
‘Extermination in war of one belligerent by another through annexation of 
the former's territory after conquest, the enemy forces having been annihilated.’* 

The use of ‘subjugation,’ however, as well as admitting the horrible fact 
that the sovereignty of Germany was destroyed on the same funeral pyre on 
which Adolf Hitler was cremated, would have involved applying a notion that 
has been nearly a dead letter since the era of imperial conquest petered out. 
It may be that the niceties of international protocol forbid the application to 
Germany of rules heretofore employed chiefly against African tribes. At any 
rate, none of the occupying powers ever hinted that ‘subjugation’ rather than 
belligerent occupation was in process. 

The inevitable repercussions of this failure to admit that Germany as a 
‘state’ is as smashed as the Reich Chancellery should now be obvious. The 
Allies did not and could not treat a destroyed Germany under the rules of 
belligerent occupation; it was manifestly impossible. Yet they refused to admit 
that they were doing otherwise. When a new German ‘state’ does emerge 

* Article XLII, Malloy’s Treaties, 11, 2288. 

* Article XXIII, Malloy’s Treaties, Il, 2285. 

"As well as the references cited above, any standard treatise on belligerent occupa- 
tion will list some of the more important Supreme Court cases and other decisions on 
the subject. See, for instance, Ochoa v. Hernandez, 230 U.S., 139 ff., on the taking of 
property without ‘due process.’ 


* Oppenheim, International Law, II, section 265. See VI, section 236, ‘Conquest,’ 
for further description of ‘Subjugation’ and what it implies. 
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from the ashes to assume its place in the community of nations, it will almost 
certainly be strongly nationalistic in character, and it will have a list, nearly 
unlimited in length, of charges of violations of the rules of belligerent occu- 
pation to press before such international courts as then exist against every one 
of the major victors of World War II. The effect that these charges will have 
at a time when the establishment of an international rule of law is of critical 
importance to the building of a peaceful world can only be guessed at. It 
will certainly not bring world government or enforceable international law any 
closer. 

I feel confident that, if asked whether he was aware of the difference be- 
tween a word and the thing it represents, any of the dignitaries involved in 
placing Germany under ‘belligerent occupation’ would reply, rather irritatedly 
perhaps, that he does not feel it necessary to answer such an obvious question. 





I have expressed the opinion that polarity in thinking is merely 
a primitive verbal habit. It is probable that the charm of thinking 
in polarities is due to the fact that simple motor attitudes can be 
expressed in this way. We turn to an object or we turn away from 
it, we may approach an object or run away from it. There are ex- 
tensor reflexes and flexor reflexes; we master the motions of bend- 
ing or stretching. We may swallow something or we may spit it out, 
but these are rather primitive actions and do not lead to a deeper 
appreciation of the outward world. To arrive at an understanding of 
a situation, such simple motor acts are insufficient. Languages have 
often taken over primitive habits of actions, and have built traps 
into which not only ancient Greek philosophers have fallen. . . . 
Only a small part of reality is captured by an established verbal 
habit. Most of the characteristics generally considered feminine and 
masculine have nothing at all to do with the actual difference be- 
tween the sexes... . 

We may be forced by habit to think in polarities, but this is 
merely a habit without regard for the real structure of things, and 
excusable only as a preliminary step in the explanation of the 
world. If one observes carefully enough, true opposites are not 
found. Thinking in opposites is only a hasty oversimplification. 


PAUL SCHILDER, Goals and Desires of Man. 





HENRY AND THE PASSING 
OF TIME 


MARTIN MALONEY 


{Epiror’s ForEworD: ‘Henry and the Passing of Time,’ a radio play, is bere 
presented to readers of ETC. as representing an experiment in the teaching 
of general semantics which, to our knowledge, has not been duplicated else- 
where. It was performed on the Northwestern University Playshop series over 
Station WIND, Chicago, in the fall of 1946; it has also been used in radio 
production classes at the School of Speech of Northwestern University, where 
Mr. Maloney is Assistant Professor of Radio.} 


NNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to present to you the 
hero — or at least, the leading character — in tonight's play: Mr. Henry 
Toddle! 

HENRY: Hello. This script is supposed to be about me, and how I have 
lived all my life in a world of time: of clocks and calendars, of moments 
divided up into seconds and days and centuries, a world where everything is 
past or present or future. It’s a world that has a peculiar, characteristic 
sound to it, a world with a language all its own. . . 

SOUND: MANY CLOCKS TICKING AND STRIKING— UP AND FADE UNDER 
FOR. . . 

Voice ONE: (begins to recite, monotonously) January, February, March, 
April, May, June. . . 

Voice Two: (coming in on top of this) Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, thank heaven it’s Friday. . . 

Voice THREE: Born half-past four o'clock, July 21st, 1914. 

Voice Four: First attended school September 5th, 1920. 

Voice Five: (fading off, with other voices) First kissed Myra Allen, 
November 20th, 1925. 

SOUND: FADE QUT CLOCK SOUNDS. 

HENRY: And besides that, the script is about the way I've spent most of 
my life fighting time, trying to live in time past or time to come, turning my 
eyes away from the eternal present. Well, as I say, this story is supposed to be 
about me; but it might as well be about you. For this is how you live, too 
. .« (begin to fade) . . . and my mistakes are your mistakes and my troubles 
are generally your troubles. 
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ANNOUNCER: The Northwestern University Playshop presents . . . Henry 
and the Passing of Time! 

Music: STINGER CUE FOLLOWED BY VIBRANT, SHIMMERING MUSIC; FADE 
OUT FOR... 


Voice ONE: (echo chamber) 
Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius 
quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
possit diruere aut innumerabilis 
annorum series et fuga temporum. 


HENRY: (confidentially) That's Horace . . . Latin poet, you remember. 
I have built for myself a monument more lasting than bronze . . . that’s what 
he says. 

MUSIC: AS BEFORE, HELD UNDER... 


Voice THREE: 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime; 
but you shall shine more bright in these contents 
than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn 
and broils root out of the work of masonry, 
nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
the living record of your memory. 
‘Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
even in the eyes of all posterity 
that wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
you live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


HENRY: (simultaneously, in whisper close on mike) That's Shakespeare 
. . . One of the sonnets. Sugared sonnets among his private friends; but he 
wrote this one in a sweat of cold fear . . . the fear of time passing. 

MUSIC: SWELL UP AND DOWN: CROSS FADE INTO... 

TEACHER: Now you have heard two of the world’s great poems, two of 
the most beautiful expressions we know of the soul of man as it struggles 
against time and change. My colleagues have often enough told me that you 
are too young to appreciate or understand either the sentiment or the quality 
of these poems. Perhaps that is true. But remember this. All things change. 
We change. As we sit here in this classroom, we grow, we change, we begin 
to die a little. That is a fearful thought to many men, perhaps to all men; 
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perhaps it is true that all men, like Shakespeare and Horace, try to build a little 
immortality with words, try with ink splashed on paper and with sound forced 
into empty air, to halt the inevitable processes of the universe. . . . That is all 
for today. Henry Toddle, you will stay after class. You have been whispering 
all this hour. You cannot possibly have heard a word I said! 

Music: SNEAK CUE UP TO BARELY AUDIBLE: HOLD UNDER... 

HENRY: But I did hear him . . . and I did remember. I remember the 
cracker-box room, with its chalky, dusty smell; and the picture of Sir Gala- 
had on the wall; and the flatwhite scribbles on the blackboard. All that is fixed 
and changeless in my mind. And I remember the old man standing in that 
schoolroom, talking to himself about time and the way it changes everything. 
And while he spoke, the shuffling of books, the scraping of feet, like the 
ticking of a monstrous clock: the impatient, time-ridden savagery of young 
boys. I couldn’t translate the Latin he read now, I've forgotten that . . . but 
I remember the words and the way he spoke them. And I know what they 
meant. 

MusIC: FADE OUT BY HERE. 

VoIcE Two: You remember more, Henry: you remember the intermittent, 
lifelong vision of the world and time . . . always and everywhere, in all lands, 
in all climates, a knowledge of time passing . . . (sneak music under this) ... 
time flowing in an endless stream, a boundless sea . . . always a knowledge of 
birth and growth and the thickening of the blood and death. In the south, 
where the sun blazes like a torch, time passes like a breath of breeze on a 
quiet hill; but in the north, in the icebound north, he moves with clumsy steps, 
moves in nights that are measured by the slow undulations of stars. 

MusIC: FADE OUT BY HERE. 

Voice Two: And in all lands, all climates, time moves inexorably; and 
all things created move with him, move through growth to decay and death. 
Even children know that, Henry. 

SOUND: THE MEASURED TICKING OF A CLOCK. UP AND BLEND INTO... 

MUSIC: SUGGESTING THE TICKING OF THE CLOCK. 

Voice ONE: In the Pacific, Henry, when you were in the Pacific, time 
slowed to eternity: the vastness of blue waters, the strange immutability of 
sea and earth and sky. When you set sail on the waters of the Pacific, time 
passed in a flicker of sunlight, time flashed by in a rainsquall; yet from coral 
island to coral island was the space of the life of a world. It was peace; it was 
eternity: even the guns did not touch time in that place. Yet there was change: 
an island today where there were empty waters yesterday. The little sea-mites 
squirmed and spun their shells and welded their lives together, one to another; 
and islands, little continents, thrust themselves through the clear blue waters. 
And there was the volcanic shudder of old earth, the vast scoop and suck of 
internal fires . . . changing, forever changing. . . 
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SOUND: THE CLOCK FADES INTO... 

MuSIC: BRING UP FOR QUICK BRIDGE, THEN UNDER... 

Voice Two: It is a strange thing, a sad thing, that we have so many words 
for something which does not exist in our violent and ever-changing world: 
rest . . . permanence .. . stillness. 

Music: OUT. 

Voice ONE: (sharply) And a man, what is he? Give him a name. Call 
him Henry, if you like. What permanence is there in him, what immutability? 
Watch him, observe him carefully for a little space. . 

SOUND: FIVE SECONDS TICKED OFF ON A CLOCK. 

Voice ONE:.. . and in that little space, in the space it takes a clock to tick 
off five seconds, he has not once been at rest. 

MUSIC: SNEAK IN UNDER... 

Voice ONE: He has drawn breath whistling into the lungs, has expelled it; 
the slow heart has labored over the surging blood; the nerves have twitched 
unquietly; the blood itself has thickened a little. And in all this process of 
movement and effort, some little particles of the man have died; and others 
have grown to replace them. 

MusSIC: HOLD BEHIND... 

VoicE Two: This much has happened to you, and to Henry, and to all 
living things. In a man, it goes on for forty or sixty or seventy or one hundred 
years. It is this process which we call life. 

MUSIC: PULL UP SLIGHTLY. 

Voice Two: Life is long, and broad, and thick. It comes in various sizes 
and weights, but it has those dimensions. And above all, life exists and is in 
process in another dimension: the dimension of time! 

MUSIC: SWELL UP TO COVER: HOLD FOR TRANSITION, THEN CUT. 

Henry: I'm Henry Toddle. I'm thirty-two years old. It seems funny to 
me to count the years, and I don’t often do it except on my birthdays. Thirty- 
two years old: it’s strange, and a little uncomfortable, to think of that: of all 
the slow, quiet change and the sudden, tortured change that time makes in a 
man. It’s hard to believe, when you come to think of it. 

MUSIC: SNEAK IN SOFT TRANSITION AND HOLD UNDER . 

Voice ONE: In the first months, in the first years, there is no time and 
no change: nothing is clear-cut, nothing is neat, nothing is precise as minutes 
and seconds. As for years, when you have not lived a year, how can you know 
one? Time flows then with a turgid, slowly-sucked, slowly-drawn, mighty 
movement ; and the child knows it not, wrapped in his world of light and dark 
and sudden noise and quiet . . . of sleep and internal movement and food, 
knows nothing of time-past or time-to-come, remembers nothing, plans nothing: 
only lives. 

Music: CUT. 
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FATHER: (chants rather hoarsely) Rockabye baby, inna tree-top; whenna 
wind blows, a cradle will rock. Whenna bough breaks . . . there, I guess he’s 
asleep. 

MoTHER: (sleepély) Put him back in his crib. What time is it? 

FATHER: Three o'clock . . . again. 

MoTHER: Well... he'll be all right till tomorrow. I hope. 

FATHER: If he doesn’t change his mind in the meantime. 

MotTHER: No... he'll be quiet till morning comes. 

FATHER: How do you suppose he'll know when tomorrow gets here? 

MoTHER: Go to sleep, darling; you need some sleep. 

Music: SNEAK IN AND HOLD UNDER... 

Voice ONE: How do you know when tomorrow comes? But you know, 
you know; when the eyes are too soft and new and the muscles too elastic to 
focus on clock-hands, when the striking of hour is merely a noise and not a 
dirge, when the present draws out like a stick of taffy and there is no past 
or future to know it by: even then there is time. The slow dark tides of time 
lap at the sleeper’s feet, and he awakes; the uneasy seed of time stirs beneath 
the laboring heart, and he awakes. 

Music: OUT. 

HENRY: That was how it was with me, and with all men living. But it’s 
hard to believe of yourself. It’s hard for me to believe that I’ve ever changed 


much. Why, I remember when I was a boy, not more than eight or ten years 
old. I got a copy of an old story for my birthday, a French story, “The Song 
of Roland.’ ( begin fade) 1 read that book, and re-read it, until it finally fell 
apart... 

Music: A FANFARE OF TRUMPETS, FOLLOWED BY TRANSITION MUSIC 


UNDER... 


Voice THREE: 
Now marvellous and weighty is the combat. 
Right well they strike, Roland and Oliver; 
a thousand blows come from the Archbishop's hand; 
the dozen peers are nothing short of that; 
with one accord now all the Franks do battle. 
Pagans are slain by hundreds, by thousands; 
who flies not then, from death has no warrant. 
The Franks have lost the foremost of their band, 
they'll see no more their fathers or their clans. 
Yet they strike on; their hearts are good and stout. 


MuSIC: UP AND FADE FOR... 
HENRY: Yes, the old times, the old battles: to live in a bright world of 
flashing armor and strong colors and flashing words . . . a world self-created, 
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fixed and changeless and good. ‘I, a stranger and afraid in a world I never 
made:’ that was what I feared even then; that is what we all fear. I had 
no good old times to remember; so I created a world. For a long time, I used 
to ask my mother... 

Boy HENRY: Mom, can I have the sickle? I want to cut the weeds in 
the back lot. 

MoTHER: Henry, you were just out there yesterday! Whatever has gotten 
into you? 

Boy Henry: Aw... I just want to cut the weeds. Can I, Mom? 

MoTHER: Well, I suppose you can. But I’m really a little worried about 
you, Henry. 

HENRY: (as an adult) You understand that the Saracens wore green. 
Green was their color. And they were all tall, thin men with brown faces like 
seed pods at the top of a stalk. And when they rode down, in the long, terrible 
sweep of a charge, they rode by hundreds and thousands. And great Roland 
stood alone against them, with the sharp sword in his hand. 

MusIC: TRUMPETS FANFARE: SEGUE INTO... 

SOUND: CLATTER OF MANY HORSES AT A GALLOP. 

Voice THREE: (exultantly) With Durendal my sword I'll lay on thick 
and stout! Felon pagans to the pass shall not come down! 

SOUND: FADE HORSES INTO . 

MusIC: TRUMPETS UP, DISTANT. 

Henry: Yes, I liked to cut grass, and nobody ever knew why. That was 
more than twenty years ago, and yet I could swear that I am that boy with 
the sickle in his hand, cutting milkweeds in the hot summer sun. And I know 
that I have since done things and seen things which are strange to me, because 
they were strange to that boy. I can't really believe that I have changed 
much at all. 

Music: UP FOR TRANSITION, HOLD UNDER . 

Voice Five: Who are the great among men, the honored, the well beloved? 
They are the stoppers of time, the halters of growth and decay and the slow 
pulsations of the universe. These are the immortals, the timeless ones. They 
are Joshua, that stout soldier of old days, who halted the sun in the heavens; 
and the great Aristotle, who fixed the cosmos in an ageless harness of thought; 
and Shakespeare, who cast a net of words about old time and bound him fast 
forever. .. . And Henry Toddle, who struggles with what words he has to halt 
his life at the age of ten years. These are the immortals, these shall be well- 
beloved among men. 

MUSIC: STINGER CUE: OUT FOR... 

Voice Five: Oh, that great world of tomorrow! That never-never land 
where every man speaks French and Swahili and Afrikaans fluently and idio- 
matically without labor or cursing or the memorization of irregular verbs . . . 
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Voice: (almost in back) Ah Henri, mon vieux ami! Comme tu es beau 
ce matin! Eh! Comment allez-vous? 

HENRY: Tres bien, mon vieux. Et vous? 

Voice Five: . . . plays Chopin elegantly on a mellow Bechstein, and 
never practises scales. . . 

MuSIC: CHOPIN ON A PIANO FADES IN BACK AND IS HELD UNDER . . 

Voice FivE:. . . is world-famous as explorer, novelist, soldier, statesman, 
captain of industry; enjoys the surroundings of villas, mansions, chateaux, 
penthouses, and hunting lodges, and the services of one hundred of the finest 
butlers, valets, maids, chauffeurs, cooks, barbers, masseurs, tailors, and the 
affection and respect of the most elegant and distinguished personages in the 
world . . . Ah, that carefully-tailored universe where all the surprises are 
pleasant, and there is no petty labor, nor head-colds, nor bills: man-world, 
child-world. . . 

Music: OUT. 

Boy: What are you going to be when you grow up, Henry? 

Boy HENRY: I’m going to be a railroad engineer. 

Boy: I’m gonna be a soldier. 

Boy HENRY: Say .. . let's play railroad. 

Boy: Naw. I wanta play soldier. I don’t wanta to be a fireman again all 
afternoon. 

Boy HENRY: But when we play soldier, I'm always a private. 

Boy: Well, I'm a general, ain't 1? And a general's gotta have an army, 
ain't he? 

Boy HENRY: Naw. I’m gonna play railroad. 

Boy: Well, all right. You play railroad and I'll strafe you. 

Voice Five: And what are you going to be when you grow up, Mr. 
Toddle? 

HENRY: (dreamily) I'm glad you asked me that, Mr. Truman. It just so 
happens that I have some very good ideas about our foreign policy . . . and 
of course, controlling the vote in seventeen states the way I do, I think I can 
make my plan stick. Now, here's what you do. (begin fade) You make a 
speech next Wednesday night . . . I'll be glad to write it for you... 

Voice Five: Yes, the fine world of tomorrow that never comes, that can 
never come! The happy never-never land eternally resistant to time and change! 
That universe which allows any man to boast with Horace: ‘I have built for 
myself a monument, a city, a cosmos more lasting than bronze which the rains 
will not corrode, nor the northwind wear away, which will outlast the endless 
rolicall of the years!’ 

MUSIC: DRAMATIC TRANSITION UP: HOLD THEN TAKE OUT. 

Voice ONE: (briskly) That is the world of Henry Toddle, Henry's world 
in time, the world of most men living: unreal, undated, unindexed, too late 
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or too soon. And yet, Henry is not entirely consistent in all this strange be- 
havior, for what he treasures in himself he certainly objects to in others. Tell 
us about your mother, Henry. 

HENRY: Sometimes it irritates me a little, the way my mother treats me 
as if I were still a boy. After all, I’m past thirty now; I've been married for 
quite a while. I make my own living. But she never sees that. When I go to 
see her, it’s... 

MOTHER: Henry, didn’t you wear a raincoat? The man on the radio 
this morning said there would be thundershowers. Really, you'll catch your 
death of cold if you're not careful. 

HENRY: I’ve been wet before, Mom. 

MOTHER: Well, just the same you'll wear your father’s old coat when 
you go home! (begin fade) Now we must have a good visit. . . 

HENRY: (0” mike) And that’s the way it goes. She can’t see that I ever 
got to be more than twelve years old. Sometimes I wonder how she felt about 
it when I was in the army, overseas. Oh, yes, she knew I was old enough 
to be in, even a little older than the average; but at the back of her mind is 
that picture of me as a little boy, twelve years old. And she must sometimes 
have seen that kid that I was, wearing a uniform, marching and fighting. Can 
you imagine what that would do to you? Can you feel what she must have 
felt? Somehow (begin fade) 1 don't like to think about it. I don’t like to 
think about it at all. 

MoTHER: I know I annoy Henry sometimes. He says I still treat him like 
a little boy... . Perhaps I do. I think of him as a little boy . . . a little, curly- 
headed fellow. Perhaps it’s foolish or even wrong of me. But he was my 
boy then. That must be why I can’t help thinking of him that way. I need 
to keep him always with me, always twelve years old, always my boy. 

Voice ONE: And there’s your friend, Bill Moorhead. 

HENRY: Yes, that’s true. Bill’s another one. I’ve known him since I went 
to high school. We finished together, studied together, went on double-dates. 
I know Bill sees me as the boy he knew in high school. He always says. . . 

Birt: You were quite a talker when you were in school, Henry. I always 
thought you should have gone on to college. You’d make a good lawyer, you 
know. 

HENRY: Too late for that, Bill. 

Birt: Oh, I dunno. I can’t see you've changed much. You talk about as 
much as ever. 

Voice ONE: And of course, there’s your wife Myra. 

Myra: I've been trying to think how you looked when we were married, 
Henry. It never seemed to me you changed much. You were slim and dark- 
haired and . . . Do you know what started me to thinking about it? About 
your changing, I mean? The other night, when we were playing bridge, I was 
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dummy one hand. Remember? And I got up and stood behind you, and... 
Henry, you're losing your hair! Darling, do you really suppose you're going to 
be bald? 

MUSIC: LIGHT CUE, UP FOR TRANSITION, THEN DOWN UNDER... 

Voice Five: So we build little houses of words, little cities, little uni- 
verses . . . static, eternal, the same yesterday, today and forever. And why? 
To save ourselves the pain of change, the chafing of the passing days, the 
terror of time fleeting into eternity. . . . So the worlds of several living persons 
are peopled with Henry Toddles, all of them different, and yet all of them, 
at one time or another, in a very special sense, true. 

Music: OUT. 

Voice ONE: There is... 

WomAN: Henry Toddle subscript one, Mother's Henry, date about 1923 
or 1924. 

MAN: Henry Toddle subscript two, Bill Moorhead’s Henry, date about 
1929 or 1930. 

WomAN: Henry Toddle subscript three, Myra’s Henry, date about 1940. 

Voice ONE: Oh, and a dozen, a hundred, ten thousand other Henries 

. . all of them quite different, no two alike, and no one having much to do 
with the living, breathing, flesh-and-blood Henry at this precise moment, this 
present moment of time. These are the Henries who haunt the lives of others. 
. .. And the real Henry? There are real Henries in endless variation. Observe 
how we must index Henry... ! 

Voices: Henry afloat . . . Henry ashore . . . Henry asleep . . . Henry 
awake . . . Henry in all conditions of sleepiness and wakefulness between. 
Henry at home, Henry at work, Henry eating, Henry hungry, Henry happy, 
sad, sick, well, angry, pleased. Henry, in short, et cetera. 

Voice ONE: And having indexed Henry in terms of all the places he has 
been, the persons with whom he has been in contact, the endless movement 
of temperature, touch, smell, taste, pressure, vision, hearing . . . let us then 
index the indices in terms of the enormous permutations of time. 

WomMAN: Toddle, Henry. Born July 21, 1914. He has now lived some- 
what over thirty-two years. We will disregard the remainder of days. Kindly 
multiply three hundred sixty-five by thirty-two. Multiply the result by twenty- 
four. This will give you the number of hours he has lived. Multiply that by 
sixty for the number of minutes. We need not be meticulous with seconds. 
. . . Do you have the answer? Very well, then. The answer is somewhat in 
excess of sixteen million? Then you will multiply by sixteen million the sum 
of the mutations of environment in which Henry Toddle has lived. 

Voice ONE: And the resultant number is the number of Henry Toddles 
who have, in time and space, been distinguishable in the world? No, for 
through the simple processes of addition and multiplication one does not readily 
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arrive at the complex reality which is a man. 

Music: SNEAK IN UNDER . 

Voice ONE: And this creature of unimaginable complexity, the staggering 
sum of whose hopes, fears, beliefs, hatreds, loves, can never be realized by 
anyone, never known or described by anyone: how do we regard him in the 
end? In the simplest and crudest of terms. In words and phrases whose very 
inflexion betrays our hatred, our fear of time, of change, of the endless 
unrest of all our boiling universe. 

MoTHER: Henry is still my little boy. 

Bitt: Henry? That's the kid I went to school with. 

Myra: Henry still seems to me the same as when I married him. 

MUSIC: BUILD UP AND OUT. 

Voice ONE: Yes, we work, we struggle, we connive, we go through 
the world blind and deaf and unknowing; and all this only to make a casual 
mark on stone that shall outlast time, to build some edifice that shall outlive our 
lives. If it is no more than a structure of words, a thin illusion of permanence, 
we build. 

MusIC: SNEAK IN SOFTLY BEHIND . 

Voice ONE: This is a man . . . stumbling on his pilgrimage through the 
world . . . a world filled with realities .. . 

Voice Five: (brightly) Shoes and ships and sealing wax . . . cabbage 
and kings! 

Voice THREE: Bread and wine, earth, fire, air and water! 

Voice ONE: All these things changing, all existing in a split second of 
time, in a great perpetual now: and the man himself changing, changing .. . 

Voice Two: And in all this cosmos of living, growing, moving fact, how 
rarely does a man turn his eyes outward and see! What is his world? 

Voice THREE: A world of dead yesterday, a world suspended in space 
and time, dead as the streets of Gath, the lives of Tyre! 

Voice ONE: A world of tomorrow, the never-never world of dreams, fan- 
tastic and changeless. 

Voice Two: So he stumbles on: blind, puzzled, groping. The earth fails 
him: the skies rain fire: the seas dry up. He does not understand. He will 
not see. 

Voice ONE: Nevertheless, he stumbles on. 

Voice Two: (slowly) Nevertheless, he stumbles on. 

MUSIC: UP TO CONCLUSION. 
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RED EYE AND THE WOMAN PROBLEM: 
A PREHISTORIC TALE 


S. I HAYAKAWA 


NCE LONG AGO (said the Professor), tens of thousands of years before 

history began, people began to worry about the chaotic condition of their 
lives. For in those days, men took by force the women they desired. There 
was no way of stopping them. 

If you wanted a woman but found that she was already living with another 
man, all you needed to do was to kill him and drag her home. Naturally, 
someone else might slug you a little later to get her away from you, but that 
was the chance you took if you wanted a woman at all. You either had to be 
satisfied with so fearful-looking a scarecrow that no one else could conceivably 
want her (fortunately for the survival of the race, these were plentiful), or 
else you had to take your chances of having your head bashed in. 

Consequently, there wasn’t much of what you could call family life. The 
men were too busy suspiciously watching each other. And time that might 
have been spent fishing or hunting was wasted in constant and anxious meas- 
ures necessary to defend one’s woman. 

Many people in the tribe saw that this was no way for human beings to 
live. As they said among themselves: “Truly we are strange creatures. In some 
ways we are highly civilized. We no longer eat raw flesh, as did our savage 
ancestors. Our technical men have perfected stone arrowheads and powerful 
bows so that we can slay the fastest deer that runs. Our medicine men can 
foretell the running of fish in the streams, and our sorcerers drive away ill- 
nesses. At the Institute for Advanced Studies at Notecnirp, a group of bright 
young research men have worked out a dance that will make the rain fall 
whenever and wherever we want it. Little by little, we are mastering the 
secrets of nature, so that we are able to live like civilized men and _ not like 
beasts. 

‘Yet,’ they continued, ‘we have not mastered ourselves. There are those 
among us who continue to tear women away from each other by force, so that 
every man of necessity lives in fear of his fellows. They all agree, of course, 
that all this killing ought to be stopped. But no one is stopping it. The most 
fundamental of all human problems, that of securing a mate and bringing 
up one’s children under some kind of decent, orderly system, remains un- 
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solved. Unless we can find some way of placing the man-woman relationship 
on a decent and human basis, our pretensions to civilization are hollow.’ 


OR MANY generations the thoughtful men of the tribe pondered this prob- 

lem. How could men and women, living peacefully together with their 
children, be protected from the lusts of the few, who went around killing 
other men in order to possess their women? 

Slowly, and only after centuries of groping discussion, they evolved an 
answer. They proposed that men and women who have decided to live to- 
gether permanently be bound by a ‘contract,’ by which they meant the uttering, 
before the priests of the tribe, of solemn directives, binding on their future 
behavior. This contract was to be known as ‘marriage.’ The man in a marriage 
was to be known as a ‘husband,’ the woman as a ‘wife.’ 

They further proposed that this contract was to be observed and honored 
by all the people of the tribe; in other words, that if a given woman, Slender- 
shanks, was known to be the ‘wife’ of a given man, Beetlebrow, everyone in the 
tribe was to agree not to molest their domestic arrangements. Furthermore, 
they proposed that if anyone failed to respect this contract and killed another 
man to possess his ‘wife,’ he was to be punished by the collective force of 
tribal authority. 

In order to put these proposals into effect, a great conference was held, 
and delegates arrived from all branches of the tribe. Some came with glad 
hearts, filled with the hope that humanity was about to enter a new era. Some 
came with faint hearts, not expecting much to come out of the conference, 
but feeling that it was at least worth a try. Some came simply because they had 


been elected delegates; they were willing to go along with whoever proved to 
be in the majority. 


— THE TIME the conference was going on, however, a big, backward 
savage called Red Eye the Atavism, who was so loud-mouthed that 
he always had a following in spite of his unprepossessing personality, kept shout- 
ing scornful remarks from the sidelines. He called the delegates ‘visionaries,’ 
‘impractical theorists,’ ‘starry-eyed dreamers,’ ‘crackpots,’ and ‘pantywaists.’ 
He gleefully pointed out that many of the delegates had themselves been, at 
an earlier date, woman-snatchers. (This, unfortunately, was true — which didn’t 
help the conference any.) 

He shouted to Hairy Hands, who was one of the delegates, “You don’t 
think Brawny Legs is going to leave your woman alone just because he makes 
an agreement, do you?’ And he shouted to Brawny Legs, ‘You don’t think 
Hairy Hands is going to leave your woman alone just because he makes an 
agreement, do you?’ And he poured derision on all the delegates, referring 
to their discussions as ‘striped pants kind of talk, like who ever heard of “hus- 
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band,” and “wife” and “marriage” and all that double-dome Choctaw.’ 

Then Red Eye the Atavism turned to his following, the crowd of timid and 
tiny-minded people who always found their self-assurance in the loudness of 
his voice, and he yelled, ‘Look at those damn fool delegates, will you? They 
think they can change human nature!’ 

Thereupon the crowd rolled over with laughter and repeated after him, 
‘Haw, haw! They think they can change human nature!’ 

That broke up the conference. It was another two thousand years, there- 
fore, before marriage was finally instituted in that tribe — two thousand years 
during which innumerable men were killed defending their women, two 
thousand years during which men who had no designs on their neighbors’ 
women killed each other as a precaution against being killed themselves, two 
thousand years during which the arts of peace languished, two thousand years 
during which people despaired as they dreamed of a distant future time when 
a man could live with the woman of his choice without arming himself to the 
teeth and watching over her day and night. 


| grange (concluded the Professor) you find this story depressing. Whether 
you find it so or not depends on what you abstract from it as the most 
important point. Red Eye the Atavism, it is true, scored a big victory on that 
occasion. But it is also true that marriage (however imperfect an institution 
it may be) was finally instituted. 





Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical 
maxims of business, our political economy, and our doctrines of 
education are derived from an unbroken tradition of great thinkers 
and of practical examples, from the age of Plato in the fifth century 
before Christ to the end of the last century. The whole of this 
tradition is warped by the vicious assumption that each generation 
will substantially live amid the conditions governing the lives of its 
fathers and will transmit those conditions to mould with equal 
force the lives of its children. We are living in the first period of 
human history for which this assumption is false. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD, Adventures of Ideas (1933). 
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Report of the Retiring President, International 
Society for General Semantics: 1948-49 


HIS COMMUNICATION will be an attempt to analyze what seems to me to 

be the present position of the International Society, as 1 was requested to 
do at the last Governing Board meeting June 25-26, 1949; it will also present 
recommendations looking toward a clearer definition of goals and toward 
better methods of co-operation among all those interested in the development 
of general semantics. 

In thinking through our problems, we must consider both the present 
structure and plans of the International Society and of the other agencies con- 
cerned (the Institute, the Chapters, etc.) and the evident social needs which 
should, I feel, define our objectives. We need to agree upon, and publicize to 
the membership, a general line of development toward some agreed-upon ob- 
jectives. An open declaration of a common plan would help each individual 
see how his own contribution can best further the total aim; it would prevent 
people interested in different aspects of the development of general semantics 
from working at cross-purposes because of exclusive concentration by each on 
limited aims with a consequent underevaluation of the importance of other 
efforts. 

This is especially important for a pioneer social effort like ours. We are 
fortunate in having an unusually large proportion of members in whom social 
responsibility and intelligent dedication to wide social aims is high. I cannot - 
but feel that leadership, in both Society and Institute, has not fully utilized 
this basic resource. Proper co-ordination cannot be secured until an agreed- 
upon program is projected. (I say this with no purpose to slight the fine work 
which has made possible a functioning Society and Institute.) But until we 
have a developmental plan, people cannot see where to fit in their efforts. 

Such an over-all program must necessarily be written co-operatively in 
very general terms. ‘The Society’ is not a plan in the head of any one individual 
or any one group of ‘prominent general semanticists’; it is a growing and 
changing organization (the Society 1941, 1942 ...1949...) whose extensional 
reality is the membership and their routines of co-ordination. The general 
program must co-ordinate the varied activities of the organizations and indi- 
viduals concerned toward the achieving of common social aims. 
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In my opinion, the general aim of this co-ordinated activity is necessarily 
set by the imperative need for cultural reorientation. As Korzybski says, ‘A non- 
aristotelian reorientation is inevitable. . . . The only question is when and 
at what cost.’ I might add ‘by’ whom?’ If we do not meet the need, by co- 
operative teaching effort in all possible directions, others not so well-equipped 
will have to attempt it. 


NY AIM less inclusive than cultural reorientation seems to me to be pitifully 
inadequate in terms of social needs and of our opportunity. We are not 
exclusively a scholarly society comparable to a society of linguists or of chem- 
ists, nor are we exclusively an association of university professors of general 
semantics. Our main task is not the publication of detailed information in a 
well-established elementalistic science; the very existence of a Society for Gen- 
eral Semantics (7.e., for a methodology and a new system of evaluation) implies 
the task of training the nervous systems of as many people as possible to act 
in terms of the order empirically known to be healthy. In this over-all task, 
academic acceptance is important, but cannot be regarded as a primary and 
exclusive aim. We can best regard ourselves as a scholarly society which is 
at the same time much more than ‘merely’ a scholarly society. 

Our job is nothing less than to change the order of nervous system reaction 
which the citizens of our culture receive as their general education. To do this, 
we must induce and help as many people as possible, including ourselves, to 
train themselves in general semantics. 


T° DO THIS job, we have a number of great resources; but better co-ordination 
of activities is needed. I would list our sources of strength (i.e., factors to 
be co-ordinated) as follows: 


1. THE INSTITUTE. Since its foundation, the Institute has worked at its 
task of training individuals. It has taught so well that it has not only been 
able to keep going, but it has trained and equipped several thousand people 
who, among other things, are the backbone of this Society. Closer cooperation 
between Institute and Society is urgently needed. For the future, the Institute 
remains an indispensable training school; its continued existence is necessary 
to prevent academic dilution and popular distortion of the discipline as gen- 
eral semantics becomes more widely known and taught. The Society should 
move immediately toward guaranteeing the support and perpetuation of the 
Institute. We should aim toward a situation in which the Society underwrites 
and raises the annual budget of the Institute and frees it from the necessity 
of money-making. This will eliminate the dual solicitation which has made 
both money-raising projects this year less than completely successful. 

2. THE KORZYBSKIAN NON-ARISTOTELIAN SysTEM. The reason that gen- 
eral semantics can help meet the social need for cultural reorientation is that 
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Korzybski’s work created a system of evaluation based on the non-aristotelian 
assumptions of modern scientific method. The test of this system is the results 
of training people in the system. If these results are not predicted ones, the 
system must be succeeded by some non-aristotelian systems,, not yet produced. 
Meanwhile, what constitutes general semantics is not an average of the opin- 
ions of the people who talk about it; a system must be taught as a whole. 

This does not mean, of course, that general semantics is a ‘faith’ or that 
Korzybski’s personal opinions on other subjects are any part of the system. 
It simply means that we should study and teach general semantics as a system 
of evaluation, not as a collection of opinions about ‘semantics.’ At the same 
time, we should move at once toward establishing a basic wide-scale research 
program to give that system a rigorous check in experiment and experience 
and to establish just what are the effects upon nervous system action of general 
semantics training. Such a program needs extensive planning and financing, 
since it will involve the discovery of the means of checking a general theory of 
evaluation. (In this connection, we should also establish means of aiding 
research in human relations, in electrocolloidal action of the nervous system, 
in educational methods, and the hundreds of other directions which represent 
creative additions to the present non-aristotelian system, and which will per- 
haps form the raw material for a more inclusive non-aristotelian system , in 
the future.) 

3. THE INTERNATIONAL Society Structure. A. The central Society 
office, in large part because of the work of its present staff, is becoming an 
efficient business office in immediate contact with the members and Chapters, 
and also serves as an excellent link between the membership and the Governing 
Board. The lack of an over-all plan of development, and our poverty, has 
led us to keep this office understaffed, so that the Executive Secretary has been 
hampered in promotion, co-ordination and administration (his proper func- 
tions) by not having assistants to whom to delegate detail. A long-term plan 
of office expansion should be outlined by the Governing Board to replace the 
present policy of hand-to-mouth solving of crises. (As a personal recommenda- 
tion, I feel that this plan should involve, for public relations reasons, definite 
plans for more commodious, attractive, and efficient office space.) 

B. One immediate need of the Society is for a working Governing Board. 
This year the Board established the policy of having one major item of busi- 
ness for each meeting, leading up to policy declarations and instructions to 
committees and to the Executive Secretary. The carrying out of the policy has 
been hampered by non-attendance. Several directors have not appeared for a 
single meeting all year; others absent themselves because of distance, too busy, 
going out of town, etc. No consistent effort has yet been made to encourage 
attendance on the part of Chapter representatives. Under these circumstances, 
the adequate planning of developmental policy is impossible. Not only do 
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things not get done, but weak leadership is given the membership about what 
should be done. We should overhaul our methods of choosing directors, pro- 
vide financial assistance for attendance (especially to strong and distant Chap- 
ters), and include study and training in policy decision as part of the duty of 
a director. 

4. THE CHAPTER StRucTURE. During the last two years, the Chapter 
structure has grown rapidly. The structure empirically proves flexible and 
strong, providing an excellent medium for promotion, study, teaching, and 
other aims. New methods of teaching and ways to effect community action are 
being devised by the stronger Chapters. The growth of Chapters should be 
actively encouraged. But at the same time it is obvious that a number of 
weak Chapters will develop and that many will be at a loss for a program. We 
need to establish an operating plan (regional vice-presidents, a visiting teacher, 
a Chapter secretary in the central office or other) for the supervision and guid- 
ance of Chapters, to help devise vigorous sound programs, in the Chapters, 
and to prevent drifting, distortion, undignified promotion, etc. 

5. THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS. Naturally enough, these range from people 
who just ‘join,’ like the magazine, approve of the Society, etc., to people inter- 
ested enough to devote time, money, and effort to the Society's total program. 
We need more effort to discover and utilize the energies of the latter group 
more fully, and especially to co-ordinate their work so that A’s effort can re- 
force B's. 


This is the ‘map’ which I, at least, would make of our resources. Acceptance 
of a common program, openly published, would make the general semantics 
movement a unified effort toward common social ends, to be undertaken on 
many levels, academic, popular, research, teaching, publication, etc. We would 
have an understood social objective, the teaching of method, and hence avoid 
the sterile arguments about our objectives and the undignified promotion by 
uninformed enthusiasts which have slowed down general semantics teaching 
and earned us the label of ‘cultism’ in some quarters. 


W: NEED an over-all plan, devised with the concurrence of the Institute 
and of the Chapters, to provide for at least these answers to social 
needs: 


1. RESEARCH. A. Planning and supporting basic research for a vigorous 
check of general semantics as a system. B. Support and promotion of ‘creative’ 
research in extensions and applications of the system. 

2. TEACHING. A. The membership has asked us for learning aids. We need 
to devise and support a co-ordinated effort to supply the membership with out- 
lines, study sheets, film strips, a manual of learning and teaching, ‘structural 
charts, etc. This means soliciting funds for, planning and delegating the project 
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to an executive editor who will collect and edit the contributions of individuals 
and see the project through. 

B. An extension teaching service. If we accept the wide aim (cultural re- 
orientation by training in non-aristotelian methods) proposed in this letter, a 
full-time teaching program by trained teachers is indicated. Empirically, inten- 
sive courses through the Chapters have increased membership, strengthened 
Chapters, paid for themselves, increased revenue, increased understanding of 
general semantics, and have also trained other teachers, increased Institute at- 
tendance, etc. As a beginning, at least one teacher needs to be put ‘on the 
road’ to give instruction in local communities. The objections raised to such a 
project seem to me to be somewhat far-fetched. Of course, if we appoint as 
teachers people who go about just ‘talking about’ general semantics, or who 
issue their own opinions about politics, art, etc., as general semantics, or 
blunder into pronouncements about specialized fields of which they know little, 
then, of course, we will have trouble. I see no reason, however, why the 
Governing Board would appoint such teachers. Perhaps such a teaching pro- 
gram logically belongs with the Institute, since it is a school; in that event, the 
Society should underwrite such a program to be put out under Institute aus- 
pices. 

3. PUBLICATION. We need a publication policy on at least three levels. 
A. Technical advanced rigorous report of the verification and creative research 
indicated above. Such publication would be in all probability occasional, sub- 
ject to searching criticism by competent expert consultants, and of various 
lengths from one page to a volume. 

B. Publication or re-publication of articles, whether specifically on general 
semantics or on any other subject, in which the method is soundly non-aris- 
totelian; this includes the report of applications of general semantics in special 
fields. Here I mean the policy and the level which the editor of ETC. has in 
general maintained with what seems to me rather brilliant success over the 
period of publication. Obviously some publications now out coming from the 
Institute belong here. Also perhaps we need a restatement of the methodological 
criteria for publication at this level. 

C. Popular teaching material. Restatement of elementary general semantics 
in the most frankly popular and immediately useful form as is consistent with 
rigor of formulation. The expansion of Quote,, or its inclusion (and modifica- 
tion) in an enlarged ETC. is indicated. 

Naturally, such a developmental program cannot be set up overnight. If 
we agree, however, that some program like this is our long-range goal, and 
publish to all what we are trying to do, individuals and Chapters will know 
where they can best step in to do some part of the total plan. We will also 
have specific projects for which to seek additional financial support, and do 
away with competitive solicitation for vaguely stated purposes. 
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OR IMMEDIATE objectives, I recommend that the Governing Board put 
‘before itself, its mew president and the membership, as jobs to be done 
this year, the following five objectives: 


1. Devising a program for the expansion, guidance, supervision, co- 
ordination of Chapter programs, to be put in operation as rapidly as possible. 
A definite structure should be ready by next year. 

2. A published agreement with the Institute. This does not, of course, 
necessarily mean ‘merger’ and cannot mean it during the coming year. The 
form of the agreement is of less importance than that there should be an 
agreement. 

3. The machinery to produce learning aids for the membership should be 
set up and functioning by the end of the coming year. 

4. The plan for the teaching service should be made, the money raised, 
the teacher or teachers appointed at some time during the coming year. 

5. A working Governing Board should be in operation by the end of this 
year. The necessary constitutional changes and appropriations should be made 
to accomplish this end. 


These objectives seem modest enough for immediate realization and will 
satisfy the demand for cautious expansion and better co-ordination which the 
membership presented during the funds campaign. 

The past year has been a year of growth, so that the Society at this time 
has a larger membership, a more vigorous and many-sided program, a more 
nearly balanced budget, than ever before. General semantics is becoming recog- 
nized increasingly as a valuable part of the curriculum of colleges and schools; 
research and application is proceeding in many fields; more actual teaching 
of general semantics, both by established institutions of learning and by the 
Chapters, is going on than ever before. 

In turning over the presidency and my Governing Board membership to 
the newly elected officers, I wish to offer my help in whatever way I can to 
the formation and carrying out of our growing program. As a personal state- 
ment, I would also like to add my appreciation for the loyal and intelligent 
service which Mr. MacNeal and Miss Kessler have given this year, and my 
thanks to the working directors and to the many interested members who have 
supported the society with their advice, their money, their time, and their 
interest. 

FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM 
President, 1948-49 














Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 1948-49 


ae APPEAL made by the Governing Board of the Society for policy guid- 
ance and financial support (contained in the ‘Which Way’? pamphlet and 
subsequent mailings) resulted in some 750 replies to our policy questionnaire 
(we have 1800 members) and some $4300 in contributions. Our financial 
position is much improved, therefore. However, the contributions fell some- 
what short of our hopes. Policy recommendations, therefore, cannot be fol- 
lowed in their entirety; those recommendations which are carried out will be 
selected with careful attention to financial consequences. 

Nevertheless, the Society is now in a better position than it has ever been. 
For the first time since its inception, our balance sheet shows, as of September 
30, 1949, a slight surplus. Our cash position is good, current assets to current 
liabilities at that date being in the ratio of about seven to one. Our operations 
for the fiscal year 1948-49 were in the black by some $100, not counting the 
contributions which resulted from our appeal. The contributions have put us 
in the clear and given the Society funds to work with in the carrying out of its 
activities and in their gradual expansion. Copies of the audit of June 30, 1949, 
and subsequent financial statements are on file in the offices of the Society 
and may be examined by members at any time. 

The following is a statement of decisions (some of them tentative) taken 
by the Governing Board with respect to the recommendations made by mem- 
bers. The recommendations will be discussed in the order of their preference 
as expressed in responses to the questionnaire. Teaching Aids: The Society 
will undertake to collect lists of available teaching aids in general semantics 
and related fields (educational films, recordings, charts, etc.) ; these lists will 
be published from time to time in ETC. The Society is not in a position to 
enter into the preparation and publication of teaching aids, since such a step 
would require more capital than is now available. (Attention is called, how- 
ever, to the recent publication by the Institute of General Semantics, Lake- 
ville, Conn., of wall charts of Korzybski’s Structural Differential. These may 
be obtained from the Institute.) 

Traveling Lecturers: The Institute of General Semantics has recently an- 
nounced that Dr. Francis P. Chisholm will be available as a visiting lecturer 
in general semantics for short courses wherever there is a demand for them. 
Inquiries may be addressed to M. Kendig at the Institute at Lakeville. Corre- 
spondence Courses: Negotiations are already under way with the extension 
divisions of three large universities for the establishment of correspondence 
courses in semantics, general semantics, and allied fields. On completion of 
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such negotiations with any of these institutions, announcement will be sent 
to all members. 

Enlarging ETC.: Certain recent savings in printing costs have made it pos- 
sible for us to contemplate enlarging ETC. in the near future. Issues have been 
running 64 and 80 pages. As soon as possible 80-page issues will be made 
standard, with an occasional 96-page issue. Special supplementary monographs 
(of longer works not suitable for magazine publication) are also contemplated. 
Bibliography: An extensive bibliography of general semantics is now being 
prepared by one of our members, a graduate student who has had this project 
approved as a thesis for an advanced degree. The Society hopes to publish it. 
Grants-in-aid: The Society is not yet able to offer grants-in-aid for research 
purposes. It will, however, offer other forms of aid, such as publicity, putting 
workers in touch with each other, etc. The Governing Board would like to 
receive from members suggestions as to how the Society can help members 
in their research projects. 

Cross-Reference Index of General Semantics Literature: The publication 
of such an index will have to await (like the bibliography) the initiative of 
members who might wish to produce one. Reprinting of Back Issues of ETC.: 
This has been done in the past. A relatively inexpensive procedure, it is also 
self-liquidating, usually within a year and a half. Issues most in demand will 
be reprinted from time to time. Increasing Frequency of Quote,: This is not 
strongly desired by most members. Publication will be continued to fill gaps 
between issues of ETC. to give news, Society announcements, short articles, etc. 
Book Club: Selections will continue to be made on the basis of merit rather 
than on the basis of a fixed number of books a year. As members (and there- 
fore sales) increase, special bonuses and reductions are anticipated. 

The Governing Board is grateful to all the members who took time to 
answer the questionnaire and who sent in contributions to strengthen our 
financial position. The varied and numerous suggestions made by the mem- 
bership for the more effective functioning of the Society have given the Gov- 
erning Board a fund of ideas to draw upon for a long time to come. Two small 
steps were taken which will lessen the burden placed on those who are con- 
tributing their time and services to the Society without compensation. A small 
appropriation was made to reimburse in part the expenses of out-of-town 
Board members attending Board meetings. Also an appropriation of $100 an 
issue to the Editor of ETC. was authorized to reimburse him in part for the 
secretarial expenses he incurs in editing the journal. 

Kar_ G. HAucu, Secretary-Treasurer 
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%+ BOOK REVIEWS + 
The Garrulous Goddess 


LANGUAGE AND THE LAW: THE SEMANTICS OF FORENSIC ENGLISH, by Fred- 
erick A. Philbrick. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 254 pp. $3.75. 

LANGUAGE OF POLITICS: STUDIES IN QUANTITATIVE SEMANTICS, by Harold 
D. Lasswell and Associates. New York: George W. Stewart, 1949. 398 pp. 
$5.75. 


— NINE Muss, chanting in chorus, probably would sound like no more 
than a single tongue-tied schoolgirl if pitted against the goddess of justice 
in a declamatory contest. That deity of human relations has been rumored to 
be blind, but no one has ever hinted she might be mute. Indeed that paragon 
of loquacity has threatened to inundate her disciples in a very torrent of 
words. The mere statistics on the subject are overwhelming. In the time of 
Lord Bacon and Justice Coke in the 17th century, there were about 5,000 re- 
ported decisions in Anglo-American law. By 1775 the number had doubled. 
By 1890 it had increased a hundredfold. And by 1940 it had reached more 
than one and three-quarters million! It continues to grow each year by some- 
thing over twenty-five thousand cases. Today the largest law library has over 
600,000 volumes, and a fair working law library requires at least 20,000 
volumes. 

The quantity of our statute law is equally staggering. In an average 
biennium, Congress and the State legislatures pass over 50,000 pages of 
legislation, which is added to the more than a quarter of a million pages of 
legislation already making up our statute books. To complete the picture, you 
must add to this the volume of administrative regulations and decisions. The 
regulations of the Federal administrative agencies alone fill more than 57,000 
pages, and the Federal Register is publishing new or revised regulations at the 
rate of about ten thousand pages a year. On top of this, the Federal adminis- 
trative agencies are publishing more decisions every year than all of the Fed- 
eral courts. The administrative agencies of the States are only beginning to 
publish their regulations and decisions, so it is impossible to guess what the 
quantity of these is likely to be. 

As Justice Vanderbilt of New Jersey has recently pointed out (Men and 
Measures in the Law), even worse than the mere mass of this material is ‘the 
unknowability of its vast wilderness.’ Incredible as it may seem, there is no 
general system of classification of statute law, and there is not even one general 
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digest or encyclopedia of either statutory or administrative law. There are 
several privately published digests of judicial decisions; but in order to find 
all the cases on a single point it is necessary to search through at least a 
dozen, and often several dozen, volumes. 

It seems to have occurred to very few lawyers that both the spate of lan- 
guage and the confusion in systematization may be due, at least in part, to 
the lack of any adequate terminology for the subject matter. Although lawyers 
claim great precision in the use of language, and legal writers in all ages have 
devoted much discussion to ‘definitions,’ the field of law-and-politics has 
spawned some of the most irrational concepts and confused terms of all those 
that have afflicted a suffering humanity. Thus for twenty centuries, from Aris- 
totle to Blackstone, legal thinkers all assumed that there was a body of trans- 
cendental law from which mundane legal precepts derived their authority, and 
to which they should correspond. This transcendental ‘natural law’ was supposed 
to be discoverable by the use of ‘reason,’ or intensive introspection, in which 
some mystical revelation presumably occurred by which the mind was informed 
of the ‘true nature’ of law as well as of the ‘right’ rule on any problem. 

The first serious challenge to this fantastic notion was that of Jeremy 
Bentham. Writing in 1776, he derided the stuffy conservatism of Blackstone 
and the other conventional legal thinkers by gibing that ‘the commonplace 
retinue of phrases,’ Justice, Right, Reason and the Law of Nature, ‘are but so 
many ways of intimating that a man is firmly persuaded of the truth of this or 
that moral proposition, though he either thinks he need not, or finds he can't, 
tell why.’ We must distinguish, he said, between things and names; ‘all else 
is but womanish scolding and childish altercation, which is sure to irritate, and 
which never can persuade.’ Bentham gave a witty and devastating analysis of 
the muddled thinking of Blackstone, using as his principal weapon a careful 
examination of the meanings of the terms found in the famous ‘Commentaries.’ 

Many of Bentham’s ideas found a ready response, and legal thinking was 
much stimulated by his writing. But unfortunately no one recognized or 
adopted the techniques that might have led to the development of a genuine 
discipline of legal semantics. In fact, it was almost a century later before the 
commonplace retinue of legal phrases and concepts was again subject to im- 
portant and critical analysis. This time they were brilliantly satirized by a 
German professor of law, Rudolph von Jhering, in his ‘Heaven of Juristic 
Concepts.’ About the same time in this country, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
was beginning to attack the formal verbalisms of traditional legal thinking with 
keen realistic analysis. In 1913 he told a meeting of the Harvard Law School 
Association of New York, ‘If I may ride a hobby for an instant, I should 
say we need to think things instead of words.’ Following his own semantic 
principles, Holmes recommended that legal concepts be sterilized in ‘cynical 
acid,’ and reminded his judicial brethren that “The common law is not a 
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brooding omnipresence in the sky but the articulate voice of some sovereign 
or quasi-sovereign that can be identified.’ 

Following World War I, and hard upon the heels of the development of 
semantics itself as a self-conscious independent discipline, there appeared 
the work of a number of unrelated legal thinkers who have since come to be 
grouped together as a school of ‘legal realists." The most popular of these - 
were Jerome Frank (Law and the Modern Mind), E. S. Robinson (Law and 
the Lawyers) and Thurman Arnold (The Symbols of Government), but there 
were others, such as W. W. Cook, Underhill Moore, Karl Llewellyn, and Felix 
Cohen whose works were more technical and appeared chiefly in legal period- 
icals. The principal common characteristic of these various writers was a 
critical and sceptical approach to the commonplace retinue of legal phrases 
and an ability to butt their heads through the false facade of so much 
legal verbiage. These writers, as a group, owed much to the stimulus of 
Bentham, Jhering, and Holmes, and they contributed much by way of original 
criticism to a clearer understanding of legal concepts and terms. The greatest 
failure of the ‘realists’ has been their inability to create new techniques to 


replace the inadequate conventional ones employed in law-and-politics up to 
now. 


_, despite the great minds that have considered the problems and the 
provocative work that has thus far been accomplished, the need for a 
genuine school of legal semantics is no less urgent today than it has been at 
any time in the last twenty centuries. Accordingly, the appearance of a book 
entitled Language and the Law: The Semantics of Forensic English can hardly 
fail to arouse the most delighted anticipation, especially when the Preface 
implies that it is built upon the work of Ogden and Richards, Holmes, Bridg- 
man, and Korzybski. Unfortunately this anticipation will be rudely disappointed 
for anyone who wastes his time reading this book. The whole of Mr. Phil- 
brick’s semantic observations can be summed up in a single sentence: To per- 
suade a jury, use words with favorable emotional associations when referring 
to your own contentions and words of unfavorable emotional associations in 
referring to the contentions of your opponent. 

Beyond this, Mr. Philbrick’s book consists almost entirely of illustrative 
anecdotes (some of which are apropos) culled from accounts of criminal trials. 
The intellectual level may be judged from one of the earliest illustrations used, 
which tells how the lawyers secured the aquittal of the lynchers of Willie Earle, 
a young southern Negro, without going to the trouble of presenting any evi- 
dence. In the closing arguments, the victim ‘was commonly referred to as 
a dead nigger or a dead nigger boy, and there was a strong suggestion that the 
law was unreasonable in taking note of the death of so insignificant a creature.’ 
The author comments, “The closing arguments of these lawyers, which occu- 
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pied several hours, are instructive examples for study. They must have been 
effective, for all the defendants were acquitted by the jury.’ 

Mr. Philbrick pretentiously claims that ‘the necessity of reaching some 
clearer working understanding about meaning . . . led lawyers to conclusions 
which anticipated by many years some of the work of the modern semantic 
school.’ The only conclusion which anyone familiar with ‘the work of the 
modern semantic school’ can come to is that Mr. Philbrick has almost no 
understanding of semantics. If his work has to do with semantics at all, it is 
the semantics of the sideshow barker and the carnival shill. It bears about the 
same relation to the scientific study of meanings that a collection of ‘French 
art photos’ would bear to a scientific study of physiology. 

This book should serve as a grim warning that semantics, in common 
with every other useful subject matter, is likely to be misappropriated. Perhaps 
there is no way to prevent this altogether. But those who take their semantics 
seriously can at least warn the public against those, such as Philbrick, who seek 
to embellish their work with the prestige of the name without having either 
understanding of the subject or knowledge of the techniques. 


OMPLETELY different in both content and competence is Dr. Lasswell’s 
book, Language of Politics: Studies in Quantitative Semantics. This is 

principally a collection of papers reporting the results of research in propa- 
ganda techniques carried on during the war. The chapters, written by various 
contributors, are all done in a scholarly and scientific fashion, and some are 
sufficiently technical to be quite difficult for anyone without a good mathe- 
matical foundation. However, there is an introductory section by Dr. Lasswell, 
in which the general approach is outlined, and the technique of dealing ob- 
jectively with emotionally charged symbols is well illustrated, regardless of how 
clear some of the finer points of the statistical method may be to the lay 
reader. 

If Dr. Lasswell is guilty of any semantic offense, it is, perhaps, in suggesting 
by the use of the term ‘Quantitative Semantics’ that he has developed a new 
technique in the field. What he means by this term is simply what is more 
widely known as ‘content analysis.’ In brief, this consists of establishing and 
validating categories for analysis of the material to be studied, of selecting a 
fair sample of the materials, of analyzing the material according to the cate- 
gories established, and finally of summarizing the contents according to the 
established categories in statistical terms. The advantage of this method ts that 
it does give quantitative measures of the results of the analysis, which are 
subject to all of the statistical tests for reliability, central tendency and dis- 
persion. On the other hand, this method is not completely satisfying from a 
semantic viewpoint, since it does not advance us a great deal toward a dis- 
covery of the meaning of the symbols being used. 
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Thus one series of studies shows the shift, from year to year, of the 
slogans and symbols employed by the Communist Party and the Comintern. 
These studies suggest that the Communist policies have shifted in a rather 
opportunistic manner to meet the veering winds of public sentiment and the 
changing circumstances of world politics. But while this is suggested, the 
suggestion is a pure extrapolation from the material. All that is actually 
demonstrated is that the symbols used have changed, in various proportions, 
from year to year. The relationship between the symbols used and the policies 
followed is not explored. 


NE WONDERS whether, in the field of politics, at least, different symbols 
do in fact represent different policies. Only a few years ago, for example, 
those stout southern statesmen now known as ‘Dixiecrats’ were shouting loudly 
about ‘white supremacy’ and keeping the Negroes in their place. Race prejudice 
was respectable below the Mason-Dixon line, and few southern ‘gentlemen’ 
bothered to deny membership in the K.K.K. Today it would seem, from the 
speeches in Congress and the editorials in the southern press, that no one har- 
bors the slightest seed of race prejudice, the K.K.K. has lost its social respec- 
tability, and the cry has changed from ‘white supremacy’ and ‘segregation’ to 
‘equal but separate’ institutions and facilities. But has the practice changed 
correspondingly with the change in the use of symbols? Only an extensive 
and impartial investigation would reveal. But a northern semanticist has his 
doubts. At any rate, the ‘line’ followed by the ‘Dixiecrats’ with respect to the 
race issue presents a most inviting subject for the technique of content analysis. 
Even more challenging for the application of the techniques of ‘quantitative 
semantics’ is the field of judicial and legal exposition. There is a spate of 
conventional analysis in legal periodicals, tracing the shifting emphasis in 
legal interpretation and attempting to rationalize, in terms of jurisprudence, 
philosophy or socio-economic interest, the lines of judicial decisions. But 
there is yet no really scientific analysis of the actual shifts that have taken place 
in the use of various symbols. This is an obvious, although immense, field for 
investigation by the methods of the Lasswell associates. It seems likely that 
the results would be of more practical significance to us than quantitative in- 
formation about the changes in the Comintern line. 

In the introductory section of his book, Lasswell draws the distinction be- 
tween symbols that are ‘credenda,’ or represent things to be believed, and those 
that are ‘miranda,’ which represent things to be admired. In application to 
the current legal jargon, this distinction might be used to differentiate be- 
tween terms that are capable of meaning, or of being believed, in that they 
have some operational referent, and terms that are incapable of real meaning, 
and have only an emotional or a ritualistic function. Specifically, it is sug- 
gested that however ambiguous or uncertain the semantic significance may be, 
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there is potentially an operational referent for terms such as ‘property,’ ‘con- 
tract,” ‘crimes,’ ‘torts,’ ‘corporation,’ ‘marriage,’ etc. On the other hand, terms 
such as ‘right,’ ‘duty,’ ‘justice,’ ‘equity,’ ‘reasonable,’ ‘legal,’ and similar words, 
have no discernible function other than to invoke favorable emotional reactions 
for any proposition in which they appear. If further semantic analysis should 
support this conclusion, then a content analysis which would reveal the relative 
proportion of operational and ritualistic terms in various judicial decisions 
would be of the greatest importance in evaluating those decisions. 


T IS TRULY astonishing that no serious attempt has yet been made to sort 
out, much less to measure, the operational as against the ritualistic terms 
used in law. Most writers have simply assumed that all legal terms 
were meaningful, and oceans of ink have been spilt in arguing the nuance of 
‘definition’ of such terms as ‘right,’ ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ and ‘justice.’ The few writers, 
like Thurman Arnold, who have brought some semantic consciousness to their 
study, have contented themselves with labeling all legal symbols as purely 
ceremonial. It is certainly high time for us to begin to discriminate between 
the meaningful and meaningless terms that comprise the legal lexicon. This 
will undoubtedly require not only legal learning but arduous work and rigorous 
semantic discipline. Nevertheless without it we will continue to jabber about 
law in a confused jargon, the principal function of which is to distinguish the 
initiated from the laity and to impress the latter with the authority of the 
former. A long line of distinguished writers, from Arnold to Bentham, have 
pointed out the need for a discipline of legal semantics. Unfortunately neither 
of the books mentioned here answers that need. Philbrick’s book is pretentious 
and unenlightening. Lasswell’s book is unpretentious and provocative. But 
the need remains as great as ever. It is time to insist that the garrulous goddess 
begin to talk sense. 


LEE LOEVINGER 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Romanticism as an Orientation 


ROMANTICISM AND THE MODERN EGo, by Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1943. 


— setting out to prove his thesis —that romanticism is friend and 
not enemy of modern men — Mr. Barzun carefully prepares his linguistic 
ground, so that from the beginning his readers will have a fair idea of what he 
is talking about. Probably no critic writing today is more aware of the plural- 
istic nature of ‘reality,” or of the multi-ordinality of the terms used by men 
in their attempts to describe it. As he points out, the quibblers over the 
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subject of romanticism (read here any ‘ism’) ‘take one thing for granted — 
namely, that everybody knows what romanticism is. The .words “great ro- 
mantics” or “German romantics” are used as if their meaning were perfectly 
clear and agreed upon by everybody. . . . But the fact is that at least half the 
‘contradictions that confuse us come from playing fast and loose with the 
term “Romanticism.”’ As a result, it has become a derogatory word, reserved 
mainly for purposes of ridicule and abuse in disposing of those with whom one 
disagrees. 

But behind the misuse and false associations, lies an important idea 
which Mr. Barzun proposes to run down. “To find a core of fixed sense in 
“romantic” and “romanticism” requires that we consider certain common 
aspects of a great many subjects.’ These subjects, covering critical facts in most 
of the fields in which men have thought, will require the use of the term 
‘romantic’ and its derivatives in many ways, because ‘a definition is not enough. 
We must also have a clear conception of the many proper uses to which a 
comprehensive label of this sort can be put.’ Any other attitude ‘is playing into 
the hands of the woolly-minded by saying that unless a word means one thing 
and one thing only, it can mean anything or nothing.’ We are saved by re- 
membering that ‘the context prevents confusion.’ For example: ‘When we 
say the romanticists at large we should mean a number of men who lived at 
a particular time and place, and who did certain things that fixed them in 
the mind of posterity.’ And while we must arrange order out of diversity, if 
we are to be understood, ‘the meaning of each idea must be preserved from 
falsification by constant reference to its place and purport in history. It is 
strictly meaningless to speak of someone as “a believer in a strong state” — 
strong for what, for whom, by what means, against whom?’ 

Yet, critic after critic, in one esthetic work after another, uses ‘romanticism’ 
as epithet, assuming that both he and his readers know what he is talking 
about : 


According to this so-called educated opinion, romanticism is in- 
sanity, escape, introversion, sentimentality, and laziness; but a given ro- 
mantic is objective, hard-working, steadfast in f&iendship, a re-creator 
of living values and one whose judgment is not lightly to be disregarded. 
. . » None of the solemn scholarly definitions, whether sympathetic or 
not, gives a satisfactory answer to the question. Romanticism is not a 
return to the Middle Ages, a love of the exotic, a revolt from Reason, 
a vindication of the individual, a liberation of the unconscious, a reaction 
against scientific method, a revival of pantheism, idealism and Catholicism, 
a rejection of artistic conventions, a preference for emotion, a movement 
back to nature, a glorification of force. Nor is it any of a dozen more 
generalities which have been advanced as affording the proper test. 


Instead, ‘it is a voyage of discovery with the whole man as master.’ It is 
the thing behind the innumerable books of abstract babble, ‘the thing that gave 
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rise to — and that incidently explains — all the other attitudes I have enumer- 
ated.’ Romanticism is a process orientation, a dynamic reaction to static, pre- 
scientific, ‘classical’ eras, such as that of the eighteenth century, which died of 
‘overabstraction and false generality.’ It is a process of cultural renovation, 
building energetically on an atrophied classical viewpoint which saw man ‘in 
rigid pose under the bright light of an orthodoxy.’ ‘Whence we conclude that 
romanticism is first of all constructive and creative; it is what may be called 
a solving epoch, as against the dissolving eighteenth century.’ 


Hee ROMANTIC period between 1780 and 1850, for instance, ‘was inclusive, 
impatient of barriers, eager for diversity. It treasured fact and respected the 
individual as a source of fact. . . . True to its inclusive purpose, romantic art 
was simultaneously idealistic, realistic, and symbolic; impressionist, expression- 
ist, and surrealist.’ Nor was the romantic outlook hostile toward scientific 
methods, although it attacked vigorously mechanistic materialism. During the 
nineteenth century, ‘it was becoming ever clearer that science did not copy 
reality in full but selected from it and created symbols — verbal or mathe- 
matical — to fit the relevant facts. The language of science was as plastic and 
man-made as that of art: It was both Symbolist and Naturalistic.’ And far 
from being escapists, as commonly claimed, ‘the romanticists were finer realists 
precisely because they admitted the widest possible range of experience as 
real.’ 

But what weapons do the classicists offer us as a means for coping with a 
fluid existence? Nothing but absolutes. ‘It is because they are bewildered by 
romanticist concreteness and diversity that they seek refuge in the simplicity 
which classicism achieves by generalizing and abstracting. And here comes 
the pragmatic test: how far can abstracting and generalizing be carried as a 
device for organizing society? . . . The least we can infer is that classicism 
does not necessarily bring peace to the individual and stability to the state’; that 
‘to argue differences of human temperament, new goals, or a changing world 
is disallowed, for the aim of classicism is absolute order. Under it, the indi- 
vidual suppresses his “‘incorrect’’ desires and the state encourages him by 
keeping a death watch over his heresy.’ Classicism finds salvation in the 
past: “The alarming aspect of the modern ego is not that it wants to create 
order or adopt a discipline or accept talented rulers, but that it is walking 
forward with its head turned back in fear and longing.’ 

But if the hundred great books, say, are not enough, neither does Mr. 
Barzun offer his own absolute panacea. ‘For as a student of history,’ he says, 
‘I am unable to find any warrant for the belief that any period has offered 
man the kind of peace and certainty that the modern ego is clamoring for.’ 
But he does suggest a viewpoint with which general semanticists should be 
in complete agreement: “The world is a world of novelty, in which constantly 
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changing situations cannot always be met by rules previously learned, but in 
which imagination foresees and forearms the creature, who thereby becomes 
also an agent of creation.’ Such an agent creates his own ‘unities and uniform- 
ities only where and when useful, with no pretense that they are eternal or 
divinely ordained.’ 

If men, through their evaluations, can at least share in controlling their 
individual destinies, what is their mode of action to be? The ultimate question, 
says Mr. Barzun, is always, ‘What .. . do we want?’ 


To this, the classicist replies by insisting on the need for a supreme 
absolute, and many ordinary people share his view because they see in it 
stability, security, and eneaih peace. . . . The general romanticist re- 
joinder is that any absolute is at best a crutch. Classicism has to provide 
one because it. first amputates man and then finds that the world is a 
moving platform. Sooner or later, the one-legged topple down. The 
only hope is not stability but a moving equilibrium; a world order de- 


vised and endlessly revised, not proclaimed and imposed. Stability is 
death. 


In his analysis of romanticism —the process of use to us— Mr. Barzun 
has given us an essay on living in a multiverse, while taking the mystery out 
of a multiverse of nonsense about ‘romanticism.’ 


MAYNARD WHITLOW 
Los Angeles, California 


The Bias of the Reader 


VARIABILITY IN RECOGNIZING SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY: AN ANALYSIS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS, by Richard H. Lampkin. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 79 pp. $2.10. 


j iony BOOK is based on the explicitly stated value premise that it is a good 
thing if high school science courses teach students to understand and to use 
the scientific method of inquiry, as well as teaching them scientific ‘facts’ and 
theories. At first it appears to be a study of a dozen selected ninth grade 
science texts, to determine how they go about trying to teach ‘scientific inquiry,’ 
if at all, and how much attention they give to it. But when the results come to 
be analyzed, it turns out to be more like a study of differences among the findings 
of the twelve people who read and evaluated the texts. It is to Lampkin’s credit 
(and to our advantage) that he designed his procedure so that the differences 
among readers could be distinguished from differences among the texts. 

The procedure was essentially this: each of the twelve texts was cut up 
into 48 approximately equal fragments. The fragments were reassembled into 
twelve composite textbooks in such a way that each composite contained four 
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fragments from each text, and no favoritism was shown to any text by the 
order in which the fragments were placed. There was also a fragment which 
was the same for all composites, for use in checking the agreement among 
readers. Each reader received one composite, together with a detailed definition 
of ‘scientific inquiry’ consisting of a set of about 60 code-numbered statements 
and rules of procedure pertaining to various phases of scientific methodology.’ 
The readers were asked to read their respective composites, bracket the passages 
that dealt with ‘scientific inquiry,’ and write beside each bracketed passage the 
code number of the statement or rule which was exemplified or described by 
the passage. The total length of the passages in each fragment assigned to each 
code number was computed as a percentage of the length of the fragment. An 
analysis of variance? was made for these figures. 

The analysis of variance, together with the results for the one fragment 
common to all composites, showed that the readers agreed very poorly as to 
which passages should be bracketed, and that they agreed almost as poorly, 
both among themselves and with Lampkin, as to which code numbers should 
be assigned to bracketed passages. Hence the statements which can be made 
about the various textbooks, apart from the readers, are not very reliable. 

Lampkin suggests that the variability among readers might be reduced by 
a training and selection process. No doubt this is true. But the original purpose 
of having several readers instead of just one was to avoid incorporating the 
bias of any single observer into the results of the study; now if a group of 
teaders is trained and selected in such a way that they all agree, the bias of 
the training program will be incorporated into their results. It seems to me 
that this situation would be fundamentally the same as if there were just one 
reader, except that the bias will have become a little more explicit. A more real 
advantage of a group of readers trained to agree is that they can cover much 
more material than one person can. 

Lampkin’s difficulty is apparent in his title, “Variability in Recognizing 
Scientific Inquiry.’ He might do better to say ‘variability in deciding whether a 
given definition of scientific inquiry applies to given passages.’ ‘Scientific in- 


* The following, from pp. 70-72, are representative: ‘1.00. Scientific Problems Involve 
Abstractions from Common-Sense Experience.’ ‘3.00. Accept as Evidence for the Pro- 
posed Solution Only the Verification of Some at Least of Its Logical Consequences.’ 
‘3.10. A hypothetical proposition must have verifiable consequences — must not explain 
every possible result.’ ‘6.00. All Scientific Knowledge is Only Provisional.’ 


* Analysis of variance is a standard statistical procedure which can be used to test 
whether there is any significant difference among several groups of measurements of a 
given variable (such as percentage of space bracketed in a book). Its validity depends 
upon the assumption that there is no significant difference within any group; in Lampkin’s 
study this assumption means that each reader is consistent from fragment to fragment, 
and that all fragments of a given book are alike with respect to the percentage of space 
which would be bracketed by any given reader. 
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quiry’ is not a well-defined thing like a 1949 Ford or the letter ‘x,’ which can 
be recognized by any ordinary person with a little practice. It is a complex 
concept which is ordinarily not precisely defined, and any careful attempt to 
say whether it is being discussed in a given situation cannot be made apart from 
certain more or less arbitrary decisions about the definitions and operations 
which are to be used. This is not to say that a study like Lampkin’s is not useful ; 
far from it. It is to say that such a study cannot be expected to achieve the 
austere objectivity for which the physical sciences are somewhat unjustly fa- 
mous, and that it should be presented in full awareness and with explicit 
specification of the arbitrary decisions upon which it is based. 

CARL CHRIST 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics 
University of Chicago 


Reading Faster and Better 


IMPROVING READING ABILITY: A MANUAL FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, by James 
B. Stroud and Robert B. Ammons. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1949. 200 pp. $1.90. 


ype almost every college educator finds himself complaining about his 
students, ‘They just can’t read.’ And though in recent years manuals and 
other devices for meeting the difficulty have multiplied, there is too much evi- 
dence that the millenium is not yet at hand. With stubborn hope, therefore, the 
educator examines each new device or text, hoping that at last someone has 
found an answer. 

A substantial merit of Improving Reading Ability: A Manual for College 
Students, by James B. Stroud and Robert B. Ammons is that it attacks the 
problem on a number of levels. It aims, say the authors, ‘to give the college 
student practice in reading faster and better.’ Though its primary purpose is to 
increase the rate of reading, it makes no fetish of speed; it recognizes that 
there is little correlation, either positive or negative, between speed and com- 
prehension. Yet is gives due weight to the fact that slow reading is a practical 
disadvantage, and a disadvantage which is often merely the result of habit. 
It therefore includes a number of mechanical exercises the chief purpose of 
which is to convince the student that he can work at a higher rate of speed than 
he has been accustomed to demanding of himself. 

There follows a collection of passages designed to afford practice in ‘speeded 
comprehension of connected text,’ each passage followed by an exercise to test 
comprehension. Perhaps of greatest interest to the general semanticist is the 
section entitled ‘Critical Reading,’ in which the student is given paragraphs 
about which he is to answer the questions: ‘What is the author's purpose?’ 
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‘Who would have you believe this?’ and “To which of your needs is this appeal 
made?’ (It seems no accident that elsewhere in the book excerpts from S. I. 
Hayakawa’s Language in Action and Wendell Johnson's People in Quandaries 
appear.) The final section, ‘Discerning General Significance,’ again furnishes 
a collection of paragraphs, this time designed to give students practice in 
choosing the best among several summary statements of an author's meaning, 
in formulating their own summary statements, in asking appropriate questions, 
and in deciding which of several further paragraphs are relevant to the pur- 
poses of a given ‘stem’ paragraph. In these latter sections, though speed is still 
encouraged, a sound emphasis is placed on the idea that effective reading grows 
largely out of intelligent motivation. 

The general plan of the book seems excellent. Only in matters of detail 
might one feel inclined to raise objections. For instance, a subsection entitled 
‘Speeded Comprehension of Word Meanings’ seems questionable because the 
exercise is neither a purely mechanical device for encouraging greater speed nor a 
problem comparable to what one would meet in actual reading. The exercise is 
built like a multiple-choice vocabulary test. Sometimes, the ‘right’ answer is 
a fairly exact synonym, whereas at other times it is merely the least unsatisfac- 
tory among several unsatisfactory choices. This situation would slow down the 
‘good’ reader, who might spot at once a nearly exact synonym but who might 
well delay over the choice among items none of which is altogether satisfactory. 
Since no problem comparable to this arises in connected reading, it seems an 
irritation largely without purpose. 

Doris B. GAREY 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 


Social Problems and a Metaphor 


SOCIETY AS THE PATIENT: EssAYs ON CULTURE AND PERSONALITY, by Law- 
rence K. Frank. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 
395 pp. $5. 


— BOOK is a selection of thirty essays published over a period of some 
twenty-five years, expressing what its late author called the ‘psychocultural 
approach’ to certain problems of man-in-society. These essays cover a startling 
variety of topics, ranging from the human costs of living in a competitive world, 
through the functions of artists in post-war Europe, to the care and treatment of 
children. Although the author was vice-president of the New York Academy 
of Sciences and one of the leading ‘social philosophers’ of the day, within 
the covers of Society as the Patient he appears in the character of social philoso- 
pher rather than scientist. His papers are essays, and not reports of research 
conducted; he retails no fresh data on the problems of mankind, he tests no 
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hypotheses. Instead he reinterprets available data, makes fresh abstractions, 
offers new hypotheses for testing by other men, provides novel insights into 
the complexities of social studies—in short, performs one of the major func- 
tions of the practising philosopher in modern times. In the character of ‘social 
philosopher’ Dr. Frank performs brilliantly. His performance should prove 
profoundly exciting to many readers; the abstractions of a disciplined mind, 
informed with an extraordinary range of learning, can hardly fail to be stimu- 
lating to anyone concerned with the improvement of his own critical equipment, 
or with the study of the major social frictions of our time. 

Aside from certain literary critics, few persons seem to have considered the 
possibilities of figurative language either as a revelation of the defined and 
undefined assumptions of a writer or speaker, or—on a different level—as a 
device for producing fresh hypotheses from much-worked data. One is taught 
to regard metaphor, simile, and the like, simply as forms of literary ornament 
to be grafted on weekly English themes—or, as with James Thurber’s school- 
teacher, Miss Groby, to be hunted ‘as Palamides hunted the Questing Beast .. . 
through the clangorous halls of Shakespeare and through the green forests of 
Scott.’ This educational process naturally does much to prevent the conscious 
use of figurative language as a mode of reasoning. Yet nearly all discussion of 
high order abstractions is carried on—and perhaps must be carried on—in terms 
of metaphor, simile, or analogy. 

In Dr. Frank’s book, the obviously essential figure is that which presents 
‘society as the patient.’ I think, indeed, that this book can best be discussed 
through a fairly careful examination of this metaphor. Needless to say, the 
figure is consciously used, and—at least once—rather carefully interpreted. In 
the opening essay of the collection, originally published in 1936, the author 
sets out to discuss his own metaphor. “There is a growing realization among 
thoughtful persons,’ he writes, ‘that our culture is sick, mentally disordered, 
and in need of treatment.’ And again: ‘. .. we have passed from the conditions 
in which deviations from a social norm could be regarded as abnormal.’ Imply- 
ing that individual therapy, or punishment, has rather little effect, Frank con- 
cludes that we are obliged to think of society—not the individual—as the patient 
and to prepare our diagnoses and treatments accordingly. 


Cae as a tool for developing useful hypotheses about social problems, 
this metaphor has its uses. Frank himself insists that it is initially helpful 
in shifting the focus of attention away from the individual and his ‘guilt,’ and 
toward the ‘illness’ of society. He argues that the older metaphors, through 
which philosophers, social scientists and the like arrived at their conclusions 
about man and society, tend to establish ‘society’ as a norm, an eternally-ordered 
cosmos of natural law, against which only the perverse, wicked and abnormal 
individual will turn his hand. The Frank image would substitute ‘disease’ for 
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‘wickedness’ and make ‘society,’ rather than the individual, the point of focus. 
The figure would also, he remarks, serve as a secondary purpose in avoiding a 
kind of elementalism common in the philosophies and social sciences of the 
past, though less common today: the verbal splitting-up of social problems 
which might more effectively be considered as aspects of a single situation. As 
Frank puts the matter, 


If, for example, we could regard crime, mental disorders, family dis- 
organization, juvenile delinquency, prostitution and sex offenses, and much 
that now passes as the result of pathological processes (7.e., gastric ulcer) 
as evidence, not of individual wickedness, incompetence, perversity or 
pathology, but as human reactions to cultural disintegration, a forward 
step would be taken. 


It is interesting to note how this image is woven into the texture of Frank’s 
thought, appearing much as described above in one paper, stated in terms of 
a similar metaphor in another, and discernable only through inference in a 
third. As examples, let us consider two papers of the thirty: ‘Social Problems’ 
(published originally in 1925), and ‘The Cost of Competition’ (1940). 

In the first of these papers, Frank begins his discussion of ‘social problems’ 
almost naively, with a series of ‘obvious’ but carefully extensionalized defining 
statements. We refer, he writes, to such matters as the housing problem, crime, 
and infant mortality as social problems. These matters seem to be commonly 
definable as ‘any difficulty or misbehavior of a fairly large number of persons 
which we wish to remove or correct.’ Then comes the crucial note: every social 
problem seems to be related to one or more ‘social institutions,’ which serve 
as deterrents or obstacles to the solution of the problem; e.g., the relation of 
the housing problem to the institutions of private property, absentee owner- 
ship, etc. 

In this essay, Frank introduces the figure, ‘the evolution of social life.’ 
Social problems, he says, can best be regarded as incidents of transition in this 
‘evolutionary’ process. Social change (/.e., changes in common human habits of 
behavior) is generated by scientific and technical advances, which cause human 
behavior to alter constantly. ‘Institutions’ consequently tend to become obsolete, 
whenever they do not change to fit the new behavior patterns. Parenthetically, 
Frank observes, the agitations of ‘radicals,’ like the propagandas of ‘conserva- 
tives’ and even the laws of legislators, do not produce social change, though 
they may serve as an expression of a change in living-patterns which has already 
taken place or is about to take place. The function of ‘leaders of thought,’ 
legislators, social scientists, etc., is to find ways and means of making the change 
less painful, by disclosing the direction of change, and by replacing old habits 
and old institutions with new as gently as may be. 

This early paper seems to represent a literal rather than figurative descrip- 
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tion of Frank’s approach to ‘social philosophy.’ His basic attitudes appear 
clearly enough: the focus on ‘institutions’ rather than individuals, the insistence 
on not attaching guilt to individual conduct. The society-as-the-patient figure 
is not used, and one must assume that at this stage of his studies, Frank simply 
had not arrived at a satisfactory metaphor which would cover his findings. 
Indeed, in ‘Social Problems’ he seems to be feeling for a suitable image; his 
rather tentative use of the social-evolution metaphor might be described as a 
test of a possible figure. 

Despite the brilliant insights into social behavior which it provides, the 
‘Social Problems’ essay is characterized by a kind of passivity apparently com- 
mon to many of the discussions in this book. In the Frank philosophy as | 
read it, a rather passive role is allotted to the individual in society. He is at 
the mercy of his institutions, he is bound by technological change; the society 
through and in which he exists is diseased, and he can hope for little more 
than an accurate diagnosis and successful treatment. Even the social scientists 
(Frank’s occasional nominees for the part of doctor to society). can do little 
except to study the direction and rate of social change, and then yield in that 
direction. 


RIGINALLY published in Plan Age in 1940, ‘The Cost of Competition’ 

seems strikingly similar to the earlier paper in its fundamental assump- 
tions. This essay is an attempt to assess ‘the social and individual costs of 
competition and profit seeking,’ written at a time when these institutions were 
subjected to great pressures. The paper obviously differs from ‘Social Problems’ 
in that it deals with a limited aspect of the American culture; it differs, too, 
in providing a much more detailed examination of the role of certain indi- 
viduals within the culture. The metaphor which serves to limit and describe 
the subject matter is drawn from business; and the entire essay is dramatized 
as a cold, mathematical totting-up of debits and credits, particularly the former. 
If I have read the essay aright, however, the accountant’s metaphor is scarcely 
more than a dramatizing device; the basis of the discussion is still Frank's 
clinical figure of society-as-patient. The focus on ‘institutions,’ the passivity 
and guiltlessness of individuals, the ‘objectivity’ of the doctor (not unlike that 
of the accountant): these remain. 

The author first lists and describes briefly some of the more evident money 
costs of maintaining a competitive system: losses due to insolvency, bankruptcy, 
and uncollectible accounts, fire losses due to arson, the costs of litigation, the 
costs of rackets and competitive advertising. He then enumerates some less 
obvious maintenance costs: the adulteration and misbranding of goods, the 
expenses of strikes, lockouts, restricted output of goods, the costs of govern- 
ment regulation and subsidies. 

But it is the human wear-and-tear which chiefly concerns Frank in this 
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paper; he asks, ‘What standpoint or criteria should we adopt in assessing the 
human costs and gains of an economy?’ Usually, he remarks, we stress the 
poverty of the many as opposed to the wealth of the few. In this paper, the 
author proposes to count the costs of competition in the lives of the rich and 
successful. The picture which Frank sketches at this point is at once brilliant 
and horrifying. (This picture will not be at all unfamiliar to readers of J. P. 
Marquand’s remarkable novel, Point of No Return.) Remarking that the usual 
defense for a competitive system (as far as individuals are concerned) is that 
it stimulates individuality and initiative, he points out that a precisely opposed 
statement would be more nearly accurate. ‘Competition,’ he writes, ‘means 
striving to defeat or outdo others in a narrowly restricted pattern of activity.’ 
The young man who enters business steps into a ready-made pattern of behavior 
which regulates not only his professional but also his private life. As he becomes 
more successful, the regimentation becomes increasingly severe. 


The price then _ by the successful for attaining the higher levels of 
competitive rivalry may be the abandonment of individuality and the 
acceptance of fashion and style and ‘social’ norms for living. 


Frank’s statement of the ‘circular’ process of competition is still more re- 
markable. He suggests that successful ‘competitors’ may be those who need 
the pressures of competitive striving. That is to say, they are likely to be per- 


sons who, tormented by feelings of personal inadequacy or guilt, find in com- 
petition a temporary release from these tensions and a stimulus to further 
tensions. And since ‘one of the significant aspects of competition is this inability 
to attain any security in terms of the competitive activity in which it is sought,’ 
there is no terminus to the individual’s striving. It is scarcely surprising, there- 
fore, after this horrifying sketch of madness, frustration, and waste exalted 
and perpetuated in social institution, to hear the author conclude that 


When those who come out on top must make such enormous sacrifices 
and gain so little, we can but add the human wastage of the successful to 
what we see in the mass of men and reach a staggering total of human 
frustration and defeat that is rendered more tragically poignant by the very 
unawareness of the victims. 


HIS Is perhaps a fair sampling of the sort of critical analysis which Dr. 

Frank provides in his essays, and enough to indicate the way in which his 
metaphor works out. One might raise a good many questions about the con- 
cept of society-as-patient, and answer them (or fail to answer them) by exam- 
ining individual essays. For example, the portrait of ‘society’ as a patient would 
seem to demand the figure of a physician to make the necessary diagnosis and 
to prescribe a treatment. But who is the physician in Dr. Frank’s book? 
Actually, though many are called, none appears; and if I am correct in this 
conclusion, the lack is a serious one. Frank is himself at best a diagnostician ; 
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he does not prescribe. In one paper, he suggests that the ‘physician’ might 
be the contemporary corps of psychiatrists. In ‘Social Order and Psychiatry,’ 
he writes: 


While we may speak figuratively of ‘society as the patient,’ it is obvious 
that psychiatry cannot freat society; there is no mysterious entity called 
‘Society’ to be treated as a sort of super-organism. 


But what psychiatrists might well do is to examine our institutions as they 
affect individual life, and perhaps on the basis of that knowledge establish a 
kind of preventive psychiatry which, by revising our assumptions and attitudes, 
might stave off a great number of individual breakdowns. 

In ‘Art and Living’ the author depicts the artist (including philosophers 
and ‘creative scientists’) as the creator and dramatizer of values and behavioral 
patterns. In still another essay, the historian is suggested as ‘therapist’ to the 
culture. The very frequency with which the point is raised in the essays sug- 
gests that it concerns the author deeply. Yet one is inclined to believe that, 
in terms of the basic metaphor of the book, this problem is insoluble or 
nearly so. The passive role which Frank allots to individuals through his key 
image will hardly permit any group of them to rise to the part of physician-to- 
society. And indeed, Frank himself recognizes this in ‘Social Order and Psy- 
chiatry’ when he writes of psychiatrists: 


. . each of these individuals is himself a product of this culture, of this 
society, and has developed a personality and a way of interpreting and 
organizing experience and feeling toward life that involves, like all the 
rest of us, the same distortions and affective trends that our culture so 
prolifically produces. 


Scattered throughout the book are other indications that the author does 
not find the society-as-patient metaphor adequate to his needs, or conversely, 
that by its very adequacy it reveals weaknesses in his abstractions. I think 
particularly of the metaphoric expressions which Frank constantly uses in refer- 
ence to ‘society’; he rarely speaks of ‘treating’ society, and frequently substi- 
tutes such expressions as ‘remaking,’ ‘rebuilding,’ ‘organizing.’ He also speaks 
of the ‘plasticity’ of culture, and of ‘reshaping’ it. These comments may seem 
to be mere quibbling; yet the metaphor is basic to Dr. Frank's entire book, 
and would seem to require rather careful examination. 


H™ VALID a metaphor, then, is ‘society as the patient’? What constitutes 
‘society’? Dr. Frank is much too shrewd a person to commit the crude 
elementalism of separating ‘society’ from the individual. Yet he does tend to 
discuss ‘society’ as a grouping of institutions, 7.e., laws, economic concepts, etc., 
all of which seem to be verbal in nature. Now it is manifestly impossible to 
‘treat’ verbalisms, though we can amend them, and we can create other verbal- 
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isms to substitute for them. If we are to use the term ‘society’ in approximately 
this way, we might think of society as a complex of verbal guides to group 
living. We might then attribute ‘society’ to the collaborative efforts of suc- 
cessive generations of time-binding individuals. The problem which Dr. Frank 
attacks might thus be stated as the problem of adjusting the verbal guides to 
the life experience of individuals who live within the group. Dr. Frank's oft- 
repeated theme of the ‘guiltlessness’ (and the passivity) of individuals would 
then be much modified. Surely the responsibility of individuals to formulate 
and act by accurate verbal guides is a considerable one; to eliminate that sort 
of responsibility from the psychological cosmos would be, in my opinion, a 
gtave error. 

It should be clear enough by this time that I believe that Korzybski’s triple 
metaphor of man as time-binder, as map-maker, and as map-user, is ultimately 
a more fruitful one than Frank’s society-as-patient figure. In the Frank system, 
the individual is seen as chiefly passive, whereas the ‘culture’ is, in a sense, 
active. This is, at bottom, not unlike the Hitlerian metaphor in which ‘the 
people’ are feminine and passive, whereas the ‘leader’ is masculine and active. 
The great difference is that, in Frank's discussion, the ‘leader’ (the determiner 
of cultural patterns) never quite appears. (By this comparison I do not mean 
to suggest that there is even a hint of fascism in Frank’s thought.) The Kor- 
zybski metaphors, by contrast, permit a more active and hopeful role to the 
individual in society. At least they allow any individual to be an active par- 
ticipant in a society which may extend over vast areas of space and time; they 
suggest that he is responsible for the maps he makes and the maps he accepts 
from other hands; they suggest ‘society’ is in one sense a chart room, a selec- 
tion of maps which one may be impelled to use, but which in the last analysis 
one must evaluate and correct for oneself. One type of behavior which general 
semantics urges upon us all is that of the engineer: the constant alteration 
and correction of our verbal maps so that they fit the facts more closely. 

Frank’s metaphor, in the long run, makes the physician all-important; yet 
the physician is never clearly identified. As a result, Dr. Frank’s insights are 
interesting and valuable; his discussion is learned and stimulating; he has 
done much in these essays to make our language fit more accurately the 
realities of ‘social’ living. Yet his very key-metaphor prevents the work from 
being in itself a ‘great’ philosophy—that is to say, one which may serve to 
redirect the behavior of those who master it. This work must serve most ade- 
quately as a complement to some other discipline, body of criticism, or philoso- 
phy based on imagery which is useful as well as stimulating. 

MARTIN MALONEY 
School of Speech, Northwestern University 

















Books for Communication Courses 


How THE FRENCH Boy LEARNS TO WRITE, by Rollo Walter Brown. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1915. 

PsYCHOLOGY OF ENGLISH, by Margaret M. Bryant and Janet Rankin Aiken. 
New York: Columbia, 1940. 

SCRIBNER HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, by Albert H. Marckwardt. New York: Scrib- 
ner's, 1940 

THE UsE OF LANGUAGE, by Henry F. Pommer and William M. Sale. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947. 


COMMON SENSE USAGE, by Margaret C. Walters. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
1948. 


I COUNT sixty-five books reviewed in ETC. up to and including the Autumn 
issue of 1948, Vol. VI, No. 1. One book is reviewed twice, Rudolf Flesch’s 
The Art of Plain Talk, making the total number of reviews sixty-six, from 
Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature of Language, number one, to George K. 
Zipf, Psycho-biology of Language, number sixty-five. Everything from A to Zipf, 
and a goodly list of most significant books it is. In this list I do not find any of 
the above-listed items relating to communication. This review is to be the sum 
of what good I have discovered in this field recently. 

If spiked with a jigger of general semantics, my list of five books would be 
tentatively adequate for the teaching of a communication course such as is now 
replacing the traditional college course in Freshman English. I have come to the 
realization that communication need not be called such. But the emphasis, the 
point of view and purpose, new yet old, is significant. The new communication 
point of view will freshen up Freshman English. 

I wish to point out only two things about Rollo Walter Brown’s book. First, 
it shows how we have gotten off on the wrong track in American education in 
the direction of over-specialization. Perhaps this specialization has produced what 
we have of greatness; but perhaps if we are to go anywhere from here, except 
into the grave, we need synthesis in education rather than fraction. That is the 
general trend of general education, of which communication is a part, basic 
or not. 

For all of our century, the French were teaching communication in their 
schools, producing young people who knew what they wished to say about 
anything, and who were not afraid to say it or not unable to write it. I think 
that Brown’s system of grammar instruction, operating on the notion that gram- 
mar should be thoroughly learned young, is not necessarily the best. As Robert 
C. Pooley advocates in Teaching English Usage, it is perhaps better to teach 
usage young and grammar late, when the pupil has developed sufficient abstract- 
ing power to apply high-level abstraction rules, etc., to specific instances. But 
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nevertheless, the Brown book has much of value to anyone today interested in 
communication or communicating. 

The second point I wish to make is this: Brown stresses the fact that grammar 
should never be taught out of its context in reading, writing, speaking. Language 
must be taught as a togetherness, as a gestalt, if the person using it is ever to 
use it adequately. That which is fractured to begin with remains fractured to 
end with. The only way to get Humpty-Dumpty back together again is not to let 
him fall off the wall. 


HICH consideration brings us to the Scribner Handbook of English, by 

Albert H. Marckwardt. This book has two principal values. It is built upon 
the gestalt principle, and it contains modern grammatical and linguistic scholar- 
ship. Consider this plan for a writers’ handbook: I. The Whole Theme. II. The 
Paragraph. III. The Sentence. IV. The Word. Such a plan is correct. It is the 
way in which we should get at this business of slinging the word. The main 
business in life for people interested in general semantics should be the study 
and the inspection of contexts, the tracking down of reference or referents, 
the relation of word to possible thing or impossible thing, and proper decision 
and social action in the light of such awareness. This is a man-sized, life-long job, 
the job of continual analysis, of constant awareness of abstracting. All other 
businesses should be side-lines to this business. And so they can be if people 
are aware. 

Consider the matter of textbooks. If one is constantly aware that in text- 
books, as in life, the battle for survival of an obsolete absolute system vs. the 
possible emergence in living of a relative system goes on daily, then one can 
throw his weight seemingly casually in the right, or the left, direction — at 
least, in the direction in which he wishes to go. 

The Scribner Handbook is based on modern Jespersen-Leonard-Pooley schol- 
arship. It is functional and on the beam. Other handbooks are good also, but 
they are on different beams, and on different wave-lengths. That is why such 2 
book as Marckwardt's is not to be overlooked. 

Walters’ Common Sense Usage is a new workbook built under the super- 
vision of Porter G. Perrin, now at the University of Washington. It too is in 
line with that good new mid-west type of grammar. It is in line with the schol- 
arship and linguistic awareness of which general semantics is a part. 


I WISH to say but a word about Bryant and Aiken’s Psychology of English be- 
fore I come to the real enthusiasm of this review, Pommer and Sale, The Use 
of Language. Up to the time when I read this latter book, I thought the former 
one of the most exciting books on the English language that I had ever read. It 
is in the same stream of thought as Jespersen’s classic Philosophy of Grammar. 
The attitude toward the development of language is excellent, and to my mind, 
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correct, owing something perhaps to Grace de Laguna’s Speech: Its Function 
and Development, to which Pommer and Sale give credit for their ideas on the 
same subject. It would be interesting to compare de Laguna’s book with Epicur- 
ean notions of language (see Benjamin Farrington, Science and Politics in the 
Ancient World, New York: Oxford University Press, 1940, p. 146). Lucretius’ 
De Rerum Natura is from the stream whence sprung general semantics. This 
connection should be stressed more than has been done up to the present. It 
would be well if, rather than stressing the newness of general semantics, we 
stress for a while the ancientness of it also. 

The sad thing about Bryant and Aiken's excellent book is the pitiful little 
word they have to say about general semantics: (see p. 222) 


It is a curious phenomenon, and one probably belonging distinctively 
to modern life, that we distrust the abstract word. Theoretically the ability 
to move in the realm of thought might seem an evidence of increasing 
civilization; nevertheless it is the foible of a group of modern linguistic 
philosophers to regard the abstract word as somehow unreal and therefore 
to be avoided. While an over-reliance on abstractions, as occasionally mani- 
fested in the erudite style is questionable, still the genius of the English 
language seemingly refuses to take seriously the opposition to abstraction 
so dogmatically stated by Ogden, Richards, Chase, Korzybski, and others. 
The language itself seems inclined to side with those other philosophers 
who have suggested that the abstract may be nearer reality than the con- 
crete; certainly language seems to be headed toward that sort of reality. 


Oh woe, oh woe! Will the shade of Chase never come to rest? It is common- 
place to read damnation of Korzybski based upon the erroneous emphases of 
Chase. That is a great pity. There is no one who does more than Korzybski to 
point out the value of abstraction: that abstraction at its best (in mathematical 
thinking) is the human organism functioning at its highest. Why doesn’t some- 
body read Science and Sanity itself for a change? 


— and Sale’s The Use of Language is a significant book if only in 
that it comes so close to and yet remains so far away from an adequate 
awareness. If the authors of this book had made more use of Bloomfield, 
Hockett, and Korzybski, they would | ave avoided serious faults. They have 
read no farther into general semantics, seemingly, than Hayakawa’s Language 
in Action. 

The chief sources of their wisdom are the following: Otto Jespersen, Grace 
de Laguna, Charles Fries, Edward Sapir, and I. A. Richards. Now, is it not 
sensible that since there are two great aspects to life, the artistic and the scien- 
tific, that there would be two important semantics, Richards’ and Korzybski’s. 
Neither is sufficient in and of itself. What we need now is a synthesis of the two 
of them, with whatever of the other five branches of semantics already developed 
that seems to be of value. 
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If these two authors had known general semantics, in addition to what they 
did know, they would have written a truly magnificent book. As it is, the book 
is very good, compared with other handbooks on writing. All I have space 
for here is to indicate the scope of the book by giving the table of contents and 
to insist that anyone interested in building or conducting a respectable com- 
munication or Freshman English program read the book. Chapter I, The Nature 
of Language. Chapter II, The Grammar of English. Chapter III, The Elemen- 
tary Principles of Rhetoric. Chapter IV, Matters of Form. List of Books on Lan- 
guage. Appendix A, The Grading of Written Work. Appendix B, Exercises. 

This book also, like the Marckwardt book, is built on gestalt principles. It 
presents the most adequate account of the development of language, the structure 
of words into grammar, the structural relationships between words and not- 
words, and the basic principles of rhetoric that the student can find in a Fresh- 
man English textbook. Its treatment of punctuation is most excellent. Even its 
method of theme-grading is right. It does not make use of the number racket 
for theme-grading. It is philosophically sound and very stimulating. Let me quote 
in conclusion a brief passage to show the difference from Bryant and Aiken on 
the matter of abstract terms: (see p. 147) 


As the culture of a people advances, the general terms appear in the 
vocabulary. We are unable — in fact, we should not even try — to avoid 
using them. What we should do is to learn so to use them that their poten- 
tial ‘vagueness’ is controlled; we must see that they are associated with 
relatively more specific words in preceding or following sentences. If we 
fail to see that the specificity of a word is a relative matter, then we may 
have a false sense of security in using concrete nouns, and a mistaken fear 
of the abstract nouns. 


FREDERICK SORENSEN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 





A platitude has come home to me with quasi religious force. I 
was repining at the thought of my slow progress — how few new 
ideas I had or picked up — when it occurred to me to think of 
the total of life and how the greater part was wholly absorbed in 
living and continuing life — victuals — procreation — rest and eter- 
nal terror. And I bid myself accept the common lot; an adequate 
vitality would say daily: ‘God — what a good sleep I've had.’ ‘My 
eye, that was dinner.’ ‘Now for a rattling walk —’ in short, realize 
life as an end in itself. Functioning is all there is — only our keen- 
est pleasure is in what we call the higher sort. I wonder if cos- 
mically an idea is any more important than the bowels. 

OLIVER WENDELL HotMEs, from the Holmes-Pollock Letters 
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x CORRESPONDENCE + 
The Third Congress: Communication from M. Kendig 


EAR FRIENDS: The reports that reach us from those who attended the 

Third Congress of General Semantics at the University of Denver, July 
23-25, confirm our own feelings that it was quite a success and a very pleasant 
reunion of old and new friends and co-workers. So it seems the great amounts 
of work and money which everybody concerned put into the program and 
arrangements are justified. Our sincere thanks to you for your contribution. 

Some 300 attended the Congress and some 75 papers were read and dis- 
cussed. A detailed description with some pictures taken at the opening of the 
Congress will appear in the General Semantics Bulletin which we are publish- 
ing for Members of the Institute beginning in October. A copy of this issue 
will be sent to each Congress contributor. Also, we are reprinting the final 
program. The large number on hand at the registration desk ‘disappeared’ and 
none were left by the last day. Please let us know by post card if you wish 
a copy of the reprinting — probably ready in a month's time. 

Inquiries are coming in about our plans for publication of a Third Congress 
volume and the immediate availability of some of the papers. Here is a progress 
report on our planning as of 15 September. 

The Publication Committee, which will first review the papers and make 
general decisions as to needed revisions if any, will begin to function as soon 
as possible now that vacation time is over. 

Plans for publication: The Institute definitely plans to publish a Third 
Congress volume similar in format to the Papers from the Second Congress on 
General Semantics and at about the same cost and sales price ($8). As to date 
of publication — the 2nd Congress was held in August 1941 and the volume 
appeared in June 1943. For this Third volume, we hope to cut down the time 
for the exacting task of editing and preparation for printing to one year and 
have the volume ready in late 1950. This depends on securing enough editorial 
help adequately trained in general semantics methodology, and the assumption 
that the editor-in-chief can delegate some other commitments which tend to 
increase geometrically. 

Availability of papers before publication in the Third Congress volume: 
It is our wish to get as many as possible of the papers into circulation among 
workers in general semantics and in allied fields in some preliminary form at 
the earliest possible dates. The form of these pre-publication releases has not 
been determined and may vary with each contribution. (1) A few were mimeo- 
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graphed by the authors before the Congress and may be distributed at cost 
in these unedited versions. (2) Others which have been approved and are 
approximately ready for publication may be re-typed, etc., for reproduction 
by photo-offset. (3) If suitable arrangements can be negotiated with a printer, 
others may be set up in letter press in final form, plated, printed and distributed 
as pre-publication reprints (or offprints). However, this latter plan would 
commit us to rigorous preparations of mss., editorial consistency, etc., which 
must characterize the final volume and would slow down the process of dis- 
tribution of such papers. 

Cursory examination of the mss. in our files at this date gives us the 
impression that about one-third the contributions listed in final program are in 
such states of readiness that they can be readily approved by the Publication 
Committee and that we could begin to process them for pre-publication in 
some form at various dates during the next six months. 

Again our thanks for your co-operation in making the Third Congress a 
significant milestone in the progress of general-semantics-in-action. 


M. KENDIG 
Associate Director and Editor, Institute of General Semantics ; 
General Chairman, Third Congress of General Semantics, 
and Executive Secretary, Program Committee. 


Art and Non-Elementalism 


pe The last number of ETC. (Vol. VI, No. 2, Winter 1949) was indeed 
an interesting one to artists! Sherman Paul's discussion of Langer’s consid- 
eration of nonverbal sign-systems may be related by painters to Siebel’s review of 
Ivin's Art and Geometry and Suri's comments on Piet Mondrian. I should like 
to make a few remarks concerning the Mondrian review as I feel that it is 
possible to extend and perhaps clarify the formulations expressed there. 

The word abstract, with which the article opens, is perhaps not the best 
of expressions to apply to Mondrian’s painting. It implies, to many people, a 
configuration which is directly ‘abstracted’ from the environment. Mondrian’s 
work starts and ends in geometry and might be thus considered as an abstrac- 
tion from an abstraction. For such reasons perhaps non-objective or non-figura- 
tive could be more appropriately applied to it. The rest of the article adds 
little to Bloodstein’s observations which were made some years ago (ETC. 1. 
12-23, August 1943). Mondrian was a painter who approached the outlook 
of general semantics on several points. However, a type of non-objective design 
could be developed which would be even more consistently in agreement with 
modern scientific orientation. I thought that some explanation of such design 
might be of interest. 
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In Hayakawa’s excellent contribution to Kepes’s Language of Vision, he 
called attention to relation-mindedness rather than the object-mindedness of 
some modern art. He also called attention to the dynamic process character 
of our environment as seen in connection with contemporary art expression. 
Mondrian is ‘modern’ on certain points; less so on others. 

His relations, which he says are based upon ‘constants’ (invariants), are as 
static as those engendered by the right angle of which he is so fond. On the 
level of color-form they may be classified as dualistic. Black and white as 
opposites in the form of heavy black bands run like a /Jeitmotif through much 
of Mondrian’s work. For years he confined himself compulsively to the use 
of the ‘primary colors’ as noted by Suri. He was thus apparently not aware 
that the world of color may be regarded as a continuum. It would seem then 
that the ‘primary colors’ used by the painter were looked upon as ‘elements,’ 
‘pure color, black and white’ showing little continuity of relationships. This 
is not written to detract or belittle a great pioneer! He performed an arduous 
and thankless task for his time and has influenced design in a constructive and 
widespread way. He very calmly also helped demolish the still-fashionable 
doctrines of Expressionism. He did not work ‘in the white heat of emotional 
inspiration’ in a ‘thalamic’ fashion. Mondrian used the nervous system-as-a- 
whole non-elementalistically. This might interest Mrs. Langer. 

Mondrian did not mix levels of abstraction. His work was free from any 
illustrative, literary or documentary ‘content.’ His acquaintance with the rela- 
tionships of degree made possible by the use of asymmetrical relations was 
lacking. Of course, like many modern artists he used asymmetrical relationships 
rather than the older symmetrical ones. To some extent he attained balance with- 
out reversible symmetry. This is probably the basically outstanding difference 
between aristotelian and predominantly non-aristotelian design. To date appar- 
ently very few artists have been able to follow up successfully the possibilities 
thus offered. These possibilities include the use of ‘groups,’ scales, runs, 
sequential series or what my graduate student, Dick Thomas, aptly terms 
‘dynamic gradients.’ There is an achromatic value-scale of grays between black 
and white. Other such scales, runs or ‘let-downs’ may be erected, with or 
without the use of segregated ‘steps’ from full color, hue, or pure bright color 
(which is theoretically free from black and white) to one of the grays, black 
or white. Degree orientations rather than those of simple analogy or opposition 
are in closer agreement with modern scientific techniques and methods. 

In some of his very last work Mondrian may have suspected that he had 
often over-simplified his work to a point where it was dangerously near 
‘decoration.’ He elaborated and embellished chiefly by repetition and rhythmic 
devices. He never used the techniques of super-imposition through which 
simultaneity may be attained. Otherwise put, he did not use primary or second- 
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ary contrapuntal devices nor counter themes. His work, though architectural 
in character, confined itself strictly to the rectangular form and our unconscious 
assumptions regarding isolating picture frames. Painting as design need not 
be considered as an autonomous and isolated activity with its own ‘transcen- 
dental’ qualities which separate it from other forms of design and the con- 
ventional arts. When we are able to find a consistent geomathic color-form 
set of relations and to submit ourselves to rules thus imposed from the outside, 
we shall be indulging in a game rather than in the present individualistic play. 
Design may then be integrated into forms appropriate for social action, into 
the architectural and functional fields, and thus into our culture. 

‘Art criticism’ as statements about statements would get ‘much further much 
faster’ by the use of more extensionalized methods. Without the visual non- 
verbal documents with which I am surrounded at the time of writing it is 
difficult if not impossible to make the points involved with any clarity. Oliver 
Reiser and Harry Holtzman are not alone in their work. We are attempting 
to carry on the work of such artists as Mondrian out here in Santa Fe. Such 
a statement would confuse many people as our work bears little superficial 
resemblance to that of Mondrian. Perhaps the day is not too far away when 
an exhibition of designs of a non-expressionistic, non-objective, non-elemental- 
istic character can be gotten together. A first step in the project might be 
more communication between artists who use a maximum amount of scientific 


data and method. The sources for such methods are general semantics, color- 
order systems, experimental esthetics, psycho-physics, ‘general psychology,’ 
gestalt psychology, optics, architecture, engineering, semiotic, and to some 
extent a new and different flexible and constantly revised ‘metaphysics.’ 


HILAIRE HILER 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Orientations, Not Words 


IRS: The article ‘Semantics in International Relations’ by George A. Lund- 

berg, in the Summer 1949 issue (ETC., 6.233-237) is helpful, it seems to 
me, in bringing to the fore one of the important differences between semantics 
and general semantics. 

Dr. Lundberg’s approach is that of semanticist rather than general seman- 
ticist. One is inclined to this opinion because he appears to be overly con- 
cerned about the use of the correct word and its ‘implication’ in a more or less 
etymological sense. He appears to be less concerned about words as symbols 
and their affect as such in influencing the actions of people. 

In taking ‘isolationism’ as an example he writes: “The phrase “isolationism” 
implies a policy of non-intercourse of any kind with other countries, a situa- 
tion which probably cannot exist under modern conditions, and which, in any 
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event, has not existed in the western world for centuries.’ Would it not have 
been more correct to state: “The phrase “isolationism,” in a strictly etymo- 
logical sense, defines a policy of non-intercourse, etc.’ 

If we were to rephrase Dr. Lundberg’s idea and say ‘The word-symbol 
“isolationism” connotes a policy of non-intercourse of amy kind, etc.,’ the 
statement would be untrue. ‘Isolationism’ does not convey to me or to many 
others the idea of total isolation from the rest of the world. In a very broad 
sense it means to the modern American—a policy of non-interference in 
foreign affairs. 

As a matter of fact, there are few words of its type about which the average 
man in the street is less obfuscated. There is sound reason for this. The word 
‘isolationism,’ unlike, say, ‘free enterprise,’ requires little time-indexing. The 
word, per se, may not be new, but its concept (in the mind of the public) is 
comparatively new and no change of concept is therefore required. By way 
of distinction ‘free enterprise’ as a phrase is rather new, but the concept is 
old. The average American would probably trace ‘free enterprise’ back to 
around 1760. Here time-indexing is called for. The changes in ‘free enterprise’ 
have been tremendous. Big industry of 1760 was typified by Paul Revere and 
his small shop of brass workers. Today big industry is General Motors, U. S. 
Steel, etc. The phrase ‘free enterprise’ has a sort of split personality. In the 
minds of many the concept boils down to Freedom ,,,. for Enterprise ,. 5. 

Undoubtedly, as Dr. Lundberg implies, the confusion on the part of 
the public with regard to key international issues may be responsible, in part, 
for our apparent inability to extricate ourselves from the present mess. It seems 
to me, however, that the confusion of those who are responsible for forming 
world-shaping policies is the chief obstacle to improvement. If, for instance, 
our State Department were not so rigidly addicted to formulating plans and 
policies by intension, and especially if it relied less upon the aristotelian law of 
identity, world affairs might be considerably better than they are. For example, 
the policy of the State Department toward Russia seems to be based upon the 
undeviating aristotelian equation: Communist = Communist; Chinese Com- 
munist = Russian Communist. A wealth of extensional data have long pointed 
to the error of this viewpoint. Mao Tse-tung became head of the Chinese Reds 
because he ousted the man Soviet Russia had selected. The coolness this fact 
engendered in Russia was as understandable as it was obvious throughout the 
years. No ‘appeasement’ would have been needed on our part to wean Red 
China completely away from the Soviets. A strict neutrality would probably 
have sufficed. That would have meant permitting a corrupt dictatorship to fry 
unaided in its own reactionary juice. Instead, we did almost everything to 
alienate the Chinese Communists completely. 

It is to be wondered whether the Tito revolt impresses the State Depart- 
ment with the possibility that Communist, does not equal Communist ,. If a 
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nation of 17 million can prove such a thorn in the Soviet flank without any 
engineering on our part, what then could have been achieved with a nation 
of 400 million with planning that took in all the extensional data available. 
Does it sound fantastic to say that we might have lined up on our side more 
Communists than Russia could muster today, with all her satellites? 

Problem: what can we do to get the tools of general semantics put to use 
in the formulation of foreign policies? 

A. HERBERT PERON 

Chicago, Illinois 


My First Seance 


: Somewhere in my browsing through the interesting books that have 
come my way through the Psychology Centre, I once read a paragraph 
which, although I cannot quote it word for word, said something like this: 
‘Exercise of the imagination cannot be harmful so long as you know what you 
are doing. For instance, if you are standing on a high building and you 
imagine there is a stairway to the ground, no dangerous symptoms are indi- 
cated unless you try to walk down the stairs.’ 1 was reminded of this very 
forcefully the other evening, when a friend invited me to attend a spiritualist 
seance. 

It was my first experience of this activity and, consequently, I was interested 
in the whole proceeding, from the time the medium ‘tranced,’ until she fare- 
welled her last messenger from the other world and returned to us, and supper. 
Not having seen any other gatherings of this kind, I do not know whether the 
procedure is always the same, but, in this case, a celebrated medium, after 
trancing, became another personality from the spirit world, and speaking with 
the voice sometimes of an old seaman, sometimes of a Cockney flowergirl, etc., 
she greeted us as old friends whom she often visited. I was told that each person 
who ‘possessed’ her did so regularly in the seances, and they were as familiar 
to the group as living people. 

With her eyes closed, the medium indicated people in the room by waving 
in their direction and to each one, she passed on whatever messages came to 
her from spirits around her who were anxious to get in touch with us. For 
instance, an old Lancashire identity intimated that my own Lancashire ancestors 
wished to tell me how closely they watched over my welfare, and so forth. 

Every person present was given at least one message. So far as 1 know, all 
of them were very apt. My husband, who is an artist of Scots ancestry, was told 
his old grandmother, whom he remembers well, was near him, and a descrip- 
tion of his family’s original home in Scotland was passed on to him via the 
medium, while she was possessed by an old Scottish spirit. 

The whole affair seemed to me to be an occasion for the use of the Structural 
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Differential, but, try as I might, I could not get much of the spiritualist seance 
further than the first parabola. Even the levels before the ‘Fido’ level did not 
seem to apply, and yet most of the group were asking the medium for advice 
on personal affairs, or greeting the spirits as naturally as if they were human 
beings. They even enquired after the health of the departed, and asked their 
dear ones in the spirit world for the most earthly information. 

What levels were they on? 

Was it not possible that they were ‘trying to walk down the stairs’? At any 
rate, it seemed to me that one had to use a lot of careful work on the Differ- 
ential in order to sift out the parts of the seance that did not indicate that 
extremely grave danger so well defined by the writer I mentioned at the be- 
ginning. 

BEVERLY LONGWORTH LEE 
Australian Psychology Centre, Sydney, N.S.W. , 


So There! 


S** Concerning the article ‘Logical Impossibility?’ [by Edward MacNeal] 
in Vol. VI, No. 4 [ETC., Summer 1949, pp. 259-261}: 


(1) It misrepresents the work of Bridgman. 
(2) It misrepresents the work of Korzybski. 
(3) It does not merit further comment — the sources may be consulted. 


D. D. BouRLAND, Jr. 
Lime Rock, Connecticut 


Semantics and the Steel Dispute 


[The following letter appeared in the ‘Letters to the Editor’ column of the 
Washington (D.C) Post, September 25, 1949.]} 


0 A STUDENT of general semantics, perhaps the difficulties between labor, 
management, and the Government's recommendations in connection with 
the steel industry have to do more with ‘words’ than with ‘facts.’ 

My understanding is (to date) that the Government has recommended that 
the steel companies contribute six cents an hour by way of providing for ‘pen- 
sions’ and four cents an hour for ‘welfare.’ No increase in wages has been 
advocated. The steel companies seem to be willing, at latest reports, to pay 
the four cents for welfare, but not the six cents for pensions, on the ground 
that the worker should contribute to the pension fund. 

It seems to me that much of this controversy would have been avoided had 
the Government made its recommendations in the following language, or some- 
thing like it. 
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‘It is recommended that the steel workers shall have an increase in wages 
amounting to 10 cents an hour. It is further recommended that of this 10 cents, 
four cents shall be the‘worker’s contribution to the general welfare fund, and 
six cents shall be the worker's contribution to the pension.’ 

The ‘net result’ is obviously the same, but the affective connotations are 
quite different. 


F. H. UNTIEDT 
Washington, D.C. 





It is a false dichotomy to think of Nature and Man. Mankind 
is that factor in Nature which exhibits in its most intense form the 
plasticity of nature. Plasticity is the introduction of novel law.... 
Our interpretations of experience determine the limits of what we 
can do with the world. 





A. N. WHITEHEAD, Adventures of Ideas (1933). 


* 


The microscopic bacteria of our physical environments have been 


combated with remarkable effectiveness, while the ‘verbal bacteria’ 
of our semantic environments have gone for the most part unsus- 
pected. They have, in fact, flourished in their enriched media of 
high-speed communication. The spume of the back-fence gossip, 
the bully, and the bigot can now be sprayed daily over entire conti- 
nents. We can and do make two neuroses thrive where one lan- 
guished before. 

WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandaries 





* 


The Aristotelians say, All Truth is contained in Aristotle, in one 
place or another Aristotle is not blamed for mistaking some- 
times, but Aristotelians for maintaining those mistakes. They should 
acknowledge the good they have from him, and leave him when he 
is in the wrong. 

JOHN SELDEN (1584-1654), Table Talk. 

















WHAT BECAME OF 
THE EXPLICATOR? 


* It's now in its eighth year — and still exclusively 
devoted to literature as literature. The Explic- 
ator has become an important influence in con- 
temporary criticism. 


** Readers of ETC. will enjoy the brief, acute anal- 
yses of poetry and fiction in The Explicator, 
which carries comments (and queries, too) upon 
individual works, British and American, classic 
and contemporary. 


*&kx A valuable addition, which now appears in each 
issue, is an explication of a masterpiece from 
some other literature. 


*&kkk Recent numbers include contributions by Nor- 
man Holmes Pearson, Ray West, Elisabeth 
Schneider, Charles C. Walcutt, William R. Par- 
ker, and Grover Smith. 


kkkkKk Send $1.50 to subscribe for a year. That includes 
eight numbers, index, and an annual Checklist 
of all applications printed elsewhere. Or ask 
us for a sample copy. 
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THE 
A*L*P*H*A*B*E*T 
By DAVID DIRINGER, D. Litt 


HIS BOOK by the distinguished British archaeologist and orientalist 

is one of the most important works of real scholarship published in 
this century. Historians and literary scholars, as well as others interested 
in the story of human progress, will find this work of great value. Dr. 
Marcus N. Tod, the eminent Greek epigraphist of Oxford University, 
writes that the author's “learning and scope fill me with amazement.” 

“This great work will certainly displace all other books in its field 
for some time to come. It contains an extraordinary mass of material 
in over 600 compactly printed pages." — Modern Language Notes. 

The main text is divided into two parts, the first of which deals 
with non-alphabetic systems of writing over the whole world. The 
second part deals with the alphabets that have been or still are in use 
all over the world. 

CONTENTS 
First Part Second Part 


NON-ALPHABETIC SYSTEMS ALPHABETIC SCRIPTS 


OF WRITING I. Origin of Alphabet 
I. Cuneiform Writing II. South Semitic Alphabets 
II. Hieroglyphic Writing III. Canaanite Branch 
III. Cretan Scripts IV. Aramaic Branch (incl. 
IV. Indus Valley Civilisation and Arabic) 
Its Undeciphered Script V. Non-Semitic Offshoots of the 
V. Chinese Language and Writ- Aramaic Branch 
ing VI. Indian Branch (incl. Saurash- 
VI. The Hittites and Their 


tran) 
Scripts . Further-Indian Branch (incl. 
. Ancient Central America and Korean Alphabet and the 
Mexico, and Their Scripts Woleai Script) 
. Mysterious Script of Easter . Greek Alphabet and Its Off- 
Island shoots 
. Other Ideographic Scripts IX. Etruscan and Italic Alphabets 
. Syllabic Systems of Writing (incl. Runes and Oghams) 
. Quasi-Alphabetic Scripts X. Latin Alphabet (incl. the 
English Script) 


1,000 Illustrations 600 Pages $12.00 
At Your Bookstore or Order Direct from 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. 392 New York 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 
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What is 


LITERATURE? 


By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


What is literature? Why does one write? For whom does one write? 
What is the situation of the writer in the revolutionized post-war world? 
These are the questions raised and answered by the man who is unquestion- 
ably the most provocative as well as the most many-sided writer of our time. 

This work is destined to be one of those literary manifestoes that 
channelize the sensibility of an age. In its unique way, it is as commanding 
and as authoritative as the epoch-making critical writings of Boileau and 
Dryden, of André Breton and T. S. Eliot. The work exists on many levels; 
it is philosophical and historical, critical and pedagogic; yet there is a single 
intention which frames the whole. “Recommended.” — Library Journal. 


$4.75 





OSCAR WILDE 
By ANDRE GIDE 


The first authorized American trans- 
lation of Gide'’s personal memories 
concerning Oscar Wilde. ‘“‘It is a 
skillful portraiture and done sympa- 
thetically. — The New Yorker. 
$2.75 





The Miraculous Birth of 


LANGUAGE 
By RICHARD ALBERT WILSON 
Preface by 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
“Professor Wilson’s book is an inter- 
amy | Ce ap mee contribution to 
the field of general linguistics. His 
theory is unique and ‘plausible.’ 
Miraculous Birth of Language is en- 
riched by a 37-page preface by George 
Bernard Shaw.'’—Symposium. $3.75 





TRENDS IN 
LITERATURE 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


A survey of the various forces and 
attitudes that have shaped the world 
today. Includes keen analyses of many 
phases of current life and thought; 
modern art, existentialism, prupa- 
ganda, etc. $4.75 








DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Editor 


“All-embracing in content, clear in 
exposition, objective in viewpoint and 
ear-marked by a correctness that is in- 
escapable.""—Dean James F. Carroll, 
Duquesne University. 
“By far the most authoritative book 
of its kind.’’"—Professor Karl oo. 
6.00 
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112 east isth street, new york 3, new york 
editor, harry holtzman associate, martin james 


publishers: wittenborn, schultz, inc., 38 east 57th street, new york 22 
November 9, 1949 


Dear Hayakawa: 


After som months of planning, trans/formtion: is 
now scheduled to hit the street about February 1950. 


We intend to fill the gaps between the specialized 
fields of the arts and sciences, between the value- 
systems of the different schools and tendencies. 
We want to represent the forms of human behavior as 
@ continuum: arts, commmication, environment. 

We want to inform of experimental and unifying 
efforts for these fields. 


trans/formtion: will, we hope, be seen to supplement 
such special viewpoints as those of your admirable 
ETO. with formations of other advanced views in 
the arts and sciences. 


We are forming an international board of consulting 
editors made up of specialists in diverse fields, 
already including Le Corbusier, Stuart Davis, 
Johnson Fairchild, Sigfried Giedion, Janet Leckie, 
Norman T. Newton, G. Sarabhai, Nelly Van Doesburg, 
G. K. Zipf, and many others. We are delighted that 
you, too, have consented to serve on this board. 


We would like to get the support of all those interested 
in general semantics by urging them to help by 
suggestions, etc., and by availing themselves of the 
pre-publication subscription rate of three (3.00) 


dollars for the first three issues. trans/formtion: 
will appear three times a year, 


Sincerely, 


_ Le 


Harry Holtzman 








“A large-scale public service” 


—Delles News 


LANGUAGE 
IN THOUGHT 
AND ACTION 


HOW MEN USE WORDS 
AND WORDS USE MEN 


An extension of the semantic principles originally pre- 
sented in LANGUAGE IN ACTION by 


S. 1. Hayakawa 


Editor of ETC. 
From the Foreword 


“I have long known that the task of the semanticist who 
would help others cannot simply be that of enunciating 
general propositions . . . The reader who has read Language 
in Action will find, I believe, that the present volume offers 
fewer generalizations in a forin that leaves him asking, 
‘Now that you've explained the principle, what do I do 
with it?’” 


“A must book for everyone interested in semantics, indeed 
for anyone interested in how the human mind functions.”— 
STUART CHASE. 


$2.75 at all bookstores or from 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 











